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Frienp, shall we never meet again 
By thy loved ‘ waters of the West?’ * 
Hast thou forsook the ways of men, 
Exchanged thy eager life for rest? 
Thou art not dead, thou art not far, 
Thou art not buried in the grave, 
But livest still, a power to save, 


To me, to more, a rising star. 


What wast thou, Friend, of whom I sing? 
How shall I wed thy worth to rhyme? 
My voice is weak, or it would ring 
With such a theme, at such a time; 
For thou wast of the blesséd few 
Who ease the many of their load, 
Who set men forward on the road 
That tends towards the boundless blue. 


* On the Pembrokeshire sea-coast. 
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IN MEMORIAM—GEORGE BENTLEY. 


Twas not alone thy mind was rife 
With what the best and wisest sung— 
That Wordsworth, Lamb, wrought in thy life, 
And lived upon thy kindly tongue ; 
But that thy life, averse to gloom, 
Still gave out light to all who groped, 
Till they, like thee, looked up and hoped 
The Father's House for all had room. 


The years have passed since first we met, 
And talked of Homer’s ‘violet sea.’ 
Now thou art gone, alas! And yet 
I would not have thee less than free. 
Good-night, dear Friend! Sleep sound, sleep well, 
And gracious dreams be thine till dawn; 
And when thou wak’st, not far withdrawn 
May I be found. God work this spell! | 


JoHN Jervis Beresrorp, M.A. 
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Scylla or Charybdis? 


Bry RHODA BROUGHTON, 
AuTHOR oF ‘Nancy, ‘Seconp THovaeuts,’ ‘A BEGINNER,’ ETC. 





Cuapter IY. 


“Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 


Ir seems a pity that the barley should not be finished carrying ; 
so they all work on with a will until the sun has long with- 
drawn his shining, and his silver sister is holding her sceptre over 
the shorn field. All three jog home together in a little Norfolk cart, 
but the course taken is a more uneven one than that of the level 
highroad by which Clarence had been brought; for Miss Honor, 
who drives, in order to abridge their return journey—since they 
are indeed late—takes them in a straight line, with hardly more 
divergences than the proverbial crow. But, since they have a 
good many more obstacles to encounter than the bird in his sky- 
meadow, it seems to the stranger several times that they must 
infallibly upset. But the charioteer evidently knows both the 
country and the limits of the powers of endurance of her chariot ; 
for though they are several times at an angle which seems to 
ensure instant overthrow—Mrs. Bevis and Honor towering up 
skywards on the top of some ridge or ditch-edge, while he himself 
sinks below the horizon, or vice-versé—yet, to the surprise of no 
one but himself (the ladies have taken their inequalities and peril 
as the most matter-of-course of daily incidents), they are all 
landed safely at the stable-door. Here, to his surprise, but again 
as a matter of course to his companions, no groom appearing, 
Mrs. Bevis and Honor unharness the pony and lead him into his 
stable. 

Mrs. Bevis’s house is undoubtedly a cottage whose thick walls, 
small-paned windows, and window-seats tell its ripe age; but it 
has none of a cottage’s squeeziness. A put-out wing here, 
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expanded offices there, give it ease and commodity. A long 
narrow drawing-room, born of the knocking two smaller rooms 
into one, runs along the garden-front, with its light tempered by 
@ creeper-smothered veranda, where William Allan Richardson 
slips his oranged blossoms through a tangle of jessamine, and 
where a luxuriant vine has to be pushed away from the casement- 
windows above, like hair out of a maid’s eyes, to enable one to 
see out. 

Clarence makes these and other discoveries next morning, when, 
having risen early, he passes through the already air and sun 
sweetened house to the square flower-garden beyond—the square 
garden cunningly sunk between sloped grass-banks to protect it 
from the keenness of the Eastshire winds. It is now gorgeous 
with a dewy crowd of late summer jewels—gaillardias and 
chrysanthemums, gladioli and dahlias. He had thought to have 
had these morning pleasantnesses to himself, or shared them only 
with the gardener scything the terrace-banks; but he has not 
made three steps on its sward before he perceives Miss Lisle 
standing by a green tub—one of several that adorn the parterre— 
overbrimming with flowering geraniums, and with a hanging 
fringe of sweet peas fragrantly depending from it. She has a 
green-and-red parrot on her shoulder, and another on her 
finger. 

He had been surprised as he came through the house to hear 
the crying of an infant, and now discovers that the sound proceeds 
from one of the parrots, who is giving a very lifelike rendering of 
the squalls of an extremely angry baby, greatly aided therein 
by Miss Honor herself, who assists his memory with her own 
voice. 

She is so occupied that she does not perceive him till he is 
close upon her; nor does it strike him that she is particularly 
pleased when she does. She stops squalling, though the bird 
continues, and her face stiffens—unnecessarily, as he thinks 

“ How well he does it! How well you have taught him!” 

“T did not teach him. They have just arrived from Venezuela ; 
and I suppose they heard the black babies crying there.” 

Her voice is sweet and civil, but her manner is prim. It is 
clear that she does not want him. The conviction makes him 
feel awkward. 

“ At least, you help him not to forget his accomplishment ?” 

“T can always talk to birds.” 

The statement is a simple one, yet it seems to convey an 
implication that she neither is nor desires to be as conversa- 
tionally successful with her own kind. He wishes vaguely 
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that he could gracefully leave her. She saves him the 
trouble ; moving softly housewards in her coarse blue serge gown, 
with a red-and-yellow bandana knotted loosely round her pretty 
brown throat, and with the black baby’s counterfeit still persis- 
tently yammering in his green and red on her shoulder. 

“You have been making friends with Honor, over her parrots ?” 

It is the cordial voice of his hostess, crossing the sward to 
meet him. 

“ H’m! ”—doubtfully—* I am afraid the friendliness was rather 
lopsided. Why is she so very stand-off?” 

Mrs. Bevis shrugs her shoulders. 

“T am afraid her first impulse on meeting a stranger—a strange 
man, that is—is to put all her bristles up. They are not very 
formidable ones”-—smiling—* and if you knew the kind of men 
with whom she is habitually thrown—if you knew her story, 
in fact, you would not wonder.” 

Certainly Clarence asks nothing better than to know it. They 
have stepped up and off the little grass bank to the terrace-walk 
above it, whose low close ivy hedge, topping a haha, divides it 
from the field, where an old chestnut mare is cropping the grass. 
Clarence wishes that she was not, since her owner stops to wish 
her a kind good-morning before going on: 

“You know that her father is Algernon Lisle—the well- 
known racing man?” 

“T did not know it.” 

“But you have heard of him ?” 

“ Naturally !”—with emphasis. 

“You know the sort of character he bears—the sort of company 
he keeps ?” 

“ And ”—precipitately—“ has she to keep it, too?” 

Mrs. Bevis gives a rather melancholy nod. 

“Toa certain extent—yes. Isn’tit disgraceful? But, happily, 
what she has most to suffer from is neglect. He leaves her alone 
for months together at a large, dreary, half-dismantled place he 
has in the country ; and it is only now and then that he swoops 
down upon her with a horde of doubtful ladies and shady 
sporting men, most of whom, as far as I can make out, persecute 
her with extremely equivocal attentions.” 

“ And does she class me with them ? ”—in a wounded voice. 

“Oh, no, no! But she has got, poor child, into a habit of 
self-defence ; and, really, deplorable as the situation is, it—such 
companionship, I mean—does her less harm than it would to 
anyone else in the world. She has the most extraordinary faculty 
of shaking water off her feathers.” 
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He does not interrupt her by a word, but there is such a look 
of mingled indignation and interest in his look that she gives him 
an approving glance, and goes on : 

“She is not in the least innocent, in the mistaken sense in 
which that word is generally employed as a synonym for 
‘ignorant.’ How should she be, with her upbringing? No, 
Honor is the least ignorant of evil, and the most really innocent 
girl I have ever met. Do you understand?” 

Thus directly stated, it would be odd if he did not; and even 
if the possibility of the combination suggested were at first 
difficult of belief to him, a week in the company of her of whom 
it is predicated renders it a dogma from which neither torture 
nor death could sever him. 

That week—that wonderful week! Its days mounting in 
stages from the “good” of the first sight of her in triumphant 
gallop on her waggon-tilt, through the “ better” of the subse- 
quent talks during the half-hour of rest for tea under the 
waxing stack on later days, to the “best” of the final day’s 
shrimping. 

Her slight frost has thawed under the careful reverence of his 
manner, and as early as the second evening he has made success- 
ful breaches in her taciturnity. She is never a great talker, 
but she lets him by-and-by have glimpses into her life. He 
would not have understood them if he had not had Mrs. Bevis’s 
previous hints to enlighten him, as Honor never makes the 
smallest complaint of her lot; but they sufficiently conform to 
his hostess’s account of the girl’s mode of existence to fill up the 
measure of his tender pity. 

By the week-end he is in a trance of ecstasy over her odd 
duodecimo beauty, her strange accomplishments, her pretty 
pluck, her silences, her snatches of short speech. And yet he is 
a bookish man, and she never for one moment blenches or wavers 
in her strong and consistent assertion of her detestation of all 
book-learning. 

“ Does she really hate reading ?” he asks Mrs. Bevis, as they 
sit smoking cigarettes opposite each other, sunk in deep wicker 
armchairs in the red-papered, white-dadoed sitting-hall. 

“Tf she says so ””—laughing—* you may be sure that she does, 
for she is the most absolutely looking-glassly truthful person 
I ever met. Yes, really and truly, she does hate the sight of 
a book. I want to try to reconcile her a little to them. I shall 
never do much ”—laughing again—“ but you will help me?” 

“T shall be delighted; but how?” 

“We do not go to the harvest-field till after luncheon to- 
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morrow ; you might pick out something short and attractive to 
read to us in the morning out-of-doors.” 

“ Prose or verse?” 

“Not verse, certainly. She is of Hotspur’s opinion, and would 
‘rather hear a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree.’” 

“Incredible! With that face!” 

“But she knows a good deal, too, of an out-of-the-way sort. 
Her knowledge of birds and beasts and their ways puts me, and 
would, I dare say, put you, too, to shame.” 

“Tt might easily do that.” 

The proposed morning’s reading to improve Honor’s mind 
never comes off, so many outdoor temptations arise to prevent 
it; but on Sunday evening, as they sit in the library, the dropped 
subject is taken up. 

Of all the rooms in the exquisitely-comfortable cottage-house, 
the library is Clarence’s favourite. The library was once a 
kitchen, whose wide-yawning chimney, though now decorated by 
a high, white, carved wood chimney-piece, and surmounted by a 
white-framed mirror, betrays by its hospitable bigness its 
original intention. 

The evening, though August, is chilly, and a driftwood fire 
flickers on the bookshelves that almost hide the walls, laden with 
inviting and obviously readable books, wooing the student’s hand 
to take them from under their red leather flap. The walls are 
red, too, wherever the books allow them to show their genial 
face, and white Portugal china pleasantly tops the shelves. A 
better setting for a literary treat could not be imagined. Honor 
has placed herself on a straight-backed chair, so as to be less sus- 
ceptible of the allurements of slumber. Mrs. Bevis lies back in 
her sofa-corner, with the enjoyment of rest of a habitually active 
woman after a week’s harvesting. 

Clarence, having carefully chosen his book, ‘The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat,’ begins. It is impossible that anyone short of the 
‘Seven Sleepers’ or Mr. Wardle’s ‘Joe’ could fall asleep over 
Bret Harte. 

It has always been one of the choicest pleasures of his mother’s 
life to be read aloud to by him, and from other lips besides her 
fondly-prejudiced ones he has received compliments upon his 
reading. His mother has always worked while he read, though 
often in the ardour of listening the dainty crewel or cambric has 
dropped from her fingers into her lap. Honor never works, and 
he shrewdly suspects her of not possessing the necessary imple- 
ments—scissors, thread, or thimble. She sits straight up now, 
with her eyes fixed upon him. At first it makes him nervous, 
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and he has an inclination to ask her to look away. But 
presently the consciousness that those worlds of pensive fire are 
upon him, spirits him up to a more sympathetic rendering of his 
author. He is conscious of having never before read so well. 
This feeling is heightened when she presently alters her position, 
and, still gazing fixedly at him, leans her arms upon the table 
before her, as if to bring sight and hearing closer to the focus of 
interest. He steals a glance at her as he nears the climax. A 
film—is it of gathering tears?—is stealing over the large dark 
pupils ; and as the infinitely pathetic catastrophe is reached, the 
little lovely head falls forward on the outstretched arms. 

He has triumphed. She will not let him see her tears, 
but she will never* again say that she hates books. But will 
she not? 

“Tsn’t it incredible that even that could not keep her awake ?” 
asks Mrs. Bevis in a voice still strangled by her own emotion 
at the well-known yet ever-wondrous story. “Honor, I am 
ashamed of you!” 

At the vigorous shoulder-shake which accompanies this ex- 
pression of opinion, the girl stirs, lifts her head, and opens two 
eyes, dry as bones, but heavy with unmistakable slumber. As 
they light on Clarence, the dreamy look gives way to one of 
sincere contrition. 

“T am so sorry,” she says quietly, “but I told you how it would 
be. I did try to keep awake, and for a time 1 thought I had 
succeeded; but then your voice went on and on” (he had 
imagined that he had varied its tones so subtly), “and it was 
too much for me. But I beg your pardon.” 

* * * * * 

This mortification—and it is at first an acute one—is the sole 
blot on that kingly week. Even it turns out to be a blessing in 
disguise, Honor’s compunction for the wound she has inflicted 
drawing her more out of her shell than had any of his efforts to 
conciliate her. She has not expressed her repentance in words, of 
which she has never a very large store, but by little gracious- 
nesses and a general drawing nearer to him than before the 
catastrophe. By the time that the shrimping-day is reached— 
that supreme last day—he is actually glad that she had fallen 
asleep over his reading. 

By the shrimping-day the harvest is all in. Mrs. Bevis would 
not otherwise haye countenanced, much less shared, such a 
faithless frivolity. The harvest is in, and the “frolic” that 
crowns it over. The frolic takes place in the great barn. Mrs. 
Bevis has opened the ball with the “Lord of the Harvest,” and 
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Miss Lisle has danced down all her fellow-toilers and returned 
thanks at supper for her own health, drunk with clamorous 
applause, in a succinct little speech delivered without hesitation 
and with not a superfluous word. And now it is the succeeding 
afternoon, and the three friends are driving down in the Norfolk 
cart to the sands. Honor drives—up and down, over the sand- 
hills, serenely indifferent to jolts and lurches. A basket of 
provisions, shrimping nets, etc., has been carefully put in by her. 
She and her hostess are wrapped to their heels in long blue cloaks 
with red hoods. Arrived, they unpack the cart, and tether the 
pony among the sparse sea-grass and sea-hollies. 

Clarence has turned away for a moment to scan the sea—rather 
rough to- day—and, on looking back, gives a start. 

Honor is stripped of her cloak and hat, and stands in her 
shrimping-costume before him—bare legs and feet, a blue serge 
blouse belted round her slender waist, and with a square red 
sailor collar and blue knickerbockers. A red silk handkerchief is 
tied over her sleek black head. 

She stands with perfect sangfroid, getting ready her net. He 
could not have believed that bare legs and knickerbockers could 
be consistent with so dignified a composure. He fears, the 
moment after he has uttered it, that it is not in perfect taste, but 
the ejaculation seems forced from him— 

“What a very pretty dress!” 

“Most people like it,” replies she, calmly acquiescent in his 
admiration as nothing odd or novel—“ everybody, I think, except 
my nurse, Mrs. Nasmyth; she cannot bear to see me in it; she 
would like to burn it.” 

“She cannot be a person of much perception, your nurse, 
Mrs.——” 

He hesitates at the unusual name, and she supplies it— 

“Nasmyth.” 

“Nasmyth,” repeats he, putting his hand to his forehead, while 
a faint ripple of recollection runs over his memory. “In the 
dark ages, many, many years ago, I, too, had a nurse of that 
name. Do you think that she can by any possibility be the same 
person ?” 

“If she were, I should think that she would have mentioned 
you.” 

“If she were,” returns he, oddly stirred by the idea, “ it would 
constitute a sort of relationship between us—like being god- 
children of the same person.” 

She does not answer, except by a look, which has once or twice 
before puzzled him—very full and direct, and yet with a half- 
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frown, as if not fully comprehending, or else not liking to accept, 
his drift. 

He is not sure that he has not displeased her. But if he has, 
it is a very passing shadow. 

It isin perfect amity that all walk over the sands together. 
The two ladies have entered the frothy sea, and it is with a 
penetrating sense of annoyance that the young man sees Honor 
going deeper and deeper into the heaving waves. He feels 
profoundly chagrined at being prevented by the unsuitability of 
his dress from following her. 

Pushing her net before her, she goes, stirring up the sand in 
which the shrimps are found, and ever and anon pulling it up to 
see what luck she has had. 

He walks along the dry shore parallel and tantalised, shouting 
remarks to her, of which the singing sea-wind carries away half; 
and she sending him back little words across the intervening 
fringe of breakers, telling him that on bad days she has to go in 
deeper than on fair ones, and that she has been in up to her neck 
before now. 

After awhile she emerges, dripping, and radiant with success. 
The hostess follows. Both re-envelop themselves in their blue 
cloaks, and, making a fire—in this, at least, he can help—put on 
a little pot brought with them, and cook the shrimps in it. They 
are enclosed in a small net-bag ; a great lump of extra salt is put 
into the sea-water in which they are boiled, and when, after three 
or four minutes, the transparent bodies have turned solid, the 
water is poured off, and everyone, putting in his finger and 
thumb, helps himself. 

Honor has, as on the harvest-day, cut bread-and-butter. The 
shrimps are piping hot, and was there ever such a princely 
banquet ? 

They are quite sheltered from the land-breezes by a protecting 
sand-hill, and after the feast is ended the two fisherwomen race 
along the beach to dry themselves. He runs, too, for company. 

It is growing towards sunsetting, and the path of gold that 
leads straight to the sun moves with them on the wet sand as 
they run. Long pinkish tongues of sand that run out into the 
sea are getting uncovered by the ebbing tide. 

Then they pack up, and bump home again in the cart. 

“We shall not let you be a looker-on next time,” says the 
hostess. ‘“ Next time you must come more suitably apparelled.” 

His eye brightens. 

“Then there is to be a next time ?” 

“T should rather think so! ”—with great cordiality. 
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“Tt will not be my fault ifi——” he begins with a headlong 
impulse of acceptance, then breaks off short. 

Once again, in the low red light, he feels the great stag-eyes 
opposite looking doubtfully at him out of the beloved little face, 
which has been kissed into brighter beauty by the pungent 
sea-air. 

* * * * * 

The last sight he has of her next morning is standing at the 
wicket-gate, with one green-and-red parrot on her shoulder and 
the other on her finger, as he had found her on the dewy grass- 
plot. But her face is no longer prim. He is almost quite sure 
that she is sorry he is going. 


CHAPTER VY. 


“Tue Linleys’ child—the one that is not quite right in the 
head—amust be ill, for it has not been out in its perambulator for 
two days, and now the others are going out without it.” 

This interesting piece of news has been given to Mrs. Clarence 
by her cousin, Abigail Dent, who, standing as she does a great 
part of the day at the drawing-room window, is in a position to 
keep her hostess posted in every detail that can be gleaned from 
their exits and entrances, their tradesmen’s carts, their maids’ 
flirting capped heads down the areas, and their own occasional 
appearances at their windows pulling up or letting down blinds, 
of her neighbours’ lives. 

During the week of Abigail’s visit (she arrived on the day of 
Harry’s departure, and he has been gone—a slight sigh escapes 
his mother as she makes the reflection—a whole week) Mrs. 
Clarence has learned more of the history, habits, and character of 
her neighbours that an won of her own unassisted observation 
would have taught her. To most people the deadest street in 
dead St. Gratian would not seem to afford much matter for close 
and acutely-interested study, but to Abigail, fresh from the yet 
deader depths of a parish in the Lincolnshire Fens, it seems a 
second Piccadilly. 

Nor is she niggard of the information reaped—over-bounteous 
rather, though that she thinks so no one would guess from the 
listener’s manner, The remark about the afflicted little Linley 
calls forth only the patient and rather apologetic rejoinder : 

“T am afraid I do not quite remember who the Linleys are.” 

“They are the doctor’s family. He ought to have his night- 
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bell mended; it is broken. There was a man pulling at it for 
half an hour last night.” 

“ Was there, indeed ?” 

That our words and thoughts do often not very closely tally is 
a truism of truisms, and no one who heard this languid query 
would divine the far from languid aspiration that accompanies it 
—an aspiration to dislodge Abigail from her post at the window— 
that post of observation upon Harry’s return which has always 
been his mother’s, and which this girl is in all innocence usurping. 

It needs but a word, and the child would eagerly yield it; but 
the fear that is always with Mrs. Clarence, of making her son 
ridiculous through over-show of affection, restrains her, and the 
word remains unspoken, while she sits on in her prospectless 
armchair, and receives with outward sweetness such further scraps 
of information as Miss Abigail chooses to throw her. 

For some time they are of a not more agitating type than that, 
from his manner of running down the street with his tail lowered, 
she is sure that the Hicksons’ dog is out without leave, and that 
the Jameses’ housemaid is cleaning the top windows, sitting on 
the ledge outside, with the window shut down upon her knees, 
and “ Isn’t it very dangerous?” But when these announcements 
are exchanged for a series of ejaculations—*“ This must be Harry! 
There is an H. C. on the portmanteau. It is Harry! How well 
he looks—burnt as brown as a berry! I will run down and let 
him in”—when this point is reached, and the girl runs towards the 
door, strained nature gives way, and with “No, no, dear; please 
not: I always let him in myself,’ Mrs. Clarence puts her young 
cousin gently aside, and passes out and down so swiftly that she 
has reached and opened the door as he drives up. She draws a 
long breath of relief as she does so. It would have been a bad 
omen if she had been just too late, and she would not have liked 
a bad omen to-day, of all days, though she could not have told 
you why. 

He is too busy at first paying his cab, with his back turned to 
her, for her to get a good view of his face. When she does, she 
is aware of an unqualifiable change in it. She tries to tell herself 
that it is only the effect of that sun and sea-wind tan which 
Abigail has described as “ burnt as brown as a berry,” but she 
knows in her owa heart that it is something different. He kisses 
her with what she knows he means to be his usual eager tender- 
ness; but to her it seems that his kiss is scamped and curtailed 
by his breaking off to greet his little cousin, whose seventeen-year- 
old fortitude has broken down to the extent of letting her appear 
at the stair-top, peeping rosily over the banisters. 
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Nor, when they are in the drawing-room, does he show any 
comfortable inclination to sit down at her feet and tell her all 
about it, as on his return from circuit, or, indeed, from any former 
absences. He walks about restlessly; compliments Abigail on 
her growth, for which, as his mother feels, he yet has no real 
eyes; moves a chair out of its place; kicks aside a footstool, and 
at last ejaculates, in an oppressed voice : 

“How close your room feels! Are the windows open? But 
there never is any ozone in this air. Ozone is one of the things 
that this dear little town is chronically out of.” 

He laughs, but with such an accent of disgust that his mother 
steals a look of surprised inquiry at him as she says: 

“Tam afraid we must confess that in the matter of breezes we 
do not compare favourably with the Broads.” 

“T was not near the Broads.” 

“No?” 

Faithful to her lifelong rule, she adds no question, and at first 
he seems disinclined to go further in correcting the mistake in 
her supposition. He takes another fidgety stroll round, and then 
says, half apologetically : 

“T suppose it is the entirely outdoor life which I have been 
leading that makes me feel any house stuffy.” 

She takes this crumb of incidental information gratefully. 

“You have been a great deal out of doors? I thought you 
would, I was glad of the fine weather for you.” 

“ And you—you and Abigail? How have you been getting on?” 

If Mrs. Clarence is disappointed at this diversion of the stream 
into another channel, just as she had hoped that it had begun to 
flow towards her, she shows no sign. 

“We have been waiting to ‘get on’ till you came back to give 
usa push. We have been standing still—haven’t we, Abigail ?” 

“It has been delightful!” replies Abigail, with an accent of 
heartfelt sincerity. “Oh, if Lord Rosebery would but give 
father a town living! How can anyone that can help it live in 
the country ?” 

“* How can anyone that can help it live in the country’ !” repeats 
Harry, in a tone of such mixed stupefaction and yet absence that 
his mother gives a slight puzzled laugh. 

“You do not endorse that sentiment? You have been finding 
country pleasures less contemptible than Abigail does?” 

So vague and neutral an inquiry can scarcely be held an 
— of her rule, and it gets no answer but an unadorned 
“Yes,” 


“You have enjoyed yourself?” 
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The second “Yes” is as unadorned as the first, and has no 
intentional emphasis about it; but yet to his mother’s ear, love- 
practised in his tones, it conveys an idea of acuter enjoyment than 
had it been escorted by half a dozen ecstatic adjectives. 

It is not till much later in the evening—not till Abigail has 
regretfully gone to bed, after offering her cousin many innocent 
and Miranda-like attentions, which rather embarrass him—that 
Mrs. Clarence gets any more light upon her son’s visit; and even 
then the facts communicated seem inadequate to account for the 
thrill of that “ Yes,” which still echoes in her frightened ears. 

The conversation begins indifferently. 

“She is a dear little thing, isn’t she?” asks Mrs. Clarence, as 
the door shuts upon the young visitor, and with an astute caution 
in not rushing too immediately upon the topic she is longing to 
approach. 

He starts. 

“ A dear little thing! Who is a dear little thing?” 

“Why, Abigail.” 

“Abigail! Of course! Yes, a dear little thing, and”—with 
an obvious effort to pull himself together and attend—“ and so 
much grown, too!” 

“ But do not let us talk about Abigail.” 

“mar” 

“ Let us talk about you.” 

“Ts that a much more interesting theme ?” 

“Well, to me it is.” 

He drops a light kiss on the top of her head as an acknow- 
ledgment of this expression of interest, and sits down for the first 
time since his arrival on a stool at her feet. But he keeps his 
face half averted from her as he leans against her knees, and 
though it is an attitude that he has often previously taken, she 
cannot help a suspicion that it is now chosen intentionally. 

And yet what is there in the facts which he rather slowly 
communicates in the course of the next hour that would seem to 
call for disguise? That he has been very much both impressed 
and prepossessed by his hostess’s mode of life, at once patriarchal 
and intellectual, is patent. But though he speaks with bated 
breath both of the flavour of her cigarettes, imported direct from 
Turkey, and of the half-finished essay she has shown him upon 
the analogies between the teaching of Plato and Browning, 
yet the tone of his outspoken admiration, reassuringly direct 
and straightforward, sufficiently convinces his listener that it 
is not Mrs. Bevis herself with whom the danger so faintly, yet 
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surely scented, lies. With whom, then? No hint has escaped 
the narrator of any other possible source, not even when a 
subtly-framed query might naturally have surprised an un- 
intended admission. 

“And you did not get tired of your ¢éte-d-téte in a whole 
week ?” 

An almost imperceptible pause. 

“Tt can hardly be called a téte-d-téte when you are chaperoned 
by a whole field of harvesters; and, besides, a friend of Mrs, 
Bevis’s who knows a good deal about farming, and who always 
helps her with her harvest, was there.” 

“ A neighbouring squire, I suppose?” 

“‘ No-o—staying in the house.” 

The downward slope is insidiously gradual. At the beginning 
of the conversation no idea of concealing the sex of his co-guest 
from his mother had occurred to Clarence. But, now that she 
herself has fallen into the error of concluding that a “ friend who 
knows a good deal about farming” must necessarily be a man, 
why should he hinder her from continuing init? It isshe who has 
deceived herself, not he her; and through her mistake he sees a 
way of escaping from an impasse out of which he has hitherto 
discerned no likely issue. 

Despite her lifelong efforts to hide them, he is as well aware 
as she of the jealous terrors that always devour her when she 
knows that he is in the company of young and attractive women. 
Up to the present time he has often taken a teasing pleasure in 
heightening her empty alarms, secure, in the clearness of heart 
and conscience, of being able to dissipate them by a word. This 
time he has been tormented by the problem how to baffle the 
anxious penetration of her loving eyes while describing, in how- 
ever chastened a style, the woman who had galloped into his 
burnt heart on a waggon-tilt. But if his mother takes it for 
granted that the agriculturist alluded to was a man, the 
difficulty is not only evaded, but escaped. Her curiosity will be 
but slightly aroused, and he may tell her just as much or as little 
as he pleases. The result shows the accuracy of his calculations. 

“You must have been a nice, harmonious little party,” she 
says, with a contented-looking approbation. “I do not wonder 
that with such surroundings and such a cook ”—smiling—* with 
your sailings, and shrimpings, and harvestings, you enjoyed 
yourself. Iam so glad that you made Mrs. Bevis’s acquaintance. 
She is a friend after my own heart for you. I hope you will 
often go there again; are you invited ?” 

“Oh yes, I have a general invitation.” 
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She looks so relieved and so softly beaming with joy at having 
once again regained her treasure unimpaired, that his heart 
smites him. 

“But you know general invitations do not count for much,” 
he says, with a dim feeling that he must make amends to her for 
his duplicity. ‘Out of sight, out of mind, you know.” 

He has resumed his uneasy patrol, and when she goes to bed, 
she leaves him still at it. 

* . * * * 

The Bramshill family are strown about the ground under the 
beeches, which give their name to the domain, like skittles at the 
end of a game. The heat has been the means of thus disposing 
them, even their foree of mind and body succumbing to the 
weather. The Judge, indeed, who feels and grumbles at the 
heat a good deal more than if he had passed his life in Greenland, 
is sitting in his darkened study bewailing his lost punkah; but 
his wife, and such of his sons as are not pursuing their pro- 
fessions in foreign lands, or have been unsuccessful in securing 
invitations to the moors, and his one fair daughter, are all 
arranged in different crawling, kicking, lounging, dozing attitudes 
on the parched grass at the only spot in the grounds where a 
breeze sent by the near-sliding river is faintly felt. The one 
drawback to this delectable summer spot is that it lies in full 
view of the carriage-drive, at the mercy of every arriving vehicle, 
making the “ not at home,” so dear and familiar to most mouths, 
a dead letter. 

Euphemia lies in a hammock, slowly swinging an immense 
length of white crépon, sending the hot but always-obedient 
youths on many trifling and not-very-necessary errands, and 
frequently refreshing herself with libations from a jug of iced 
coffee at her elbow. Occasionally she flings down among her 
subjects scraps of information out of a journal she is turning 
over. Most of her family are reading to themselves, and in such 
cases it is tiresome to have fragments of another person's literature 
forced upon you, but not a murmur is raised. 

“There were 45,000 visitors at Constantinople on Bank Holiday.” 

The nearest brother, who has been lying on his back, rolls 
over on his face, but nothing occurs to him to say. 

“Forty-five thousand! it makes one gasp to think of it,” 
comments Lady Bramshill. 

“T do not know how many visitors there may have been at 
Constantinople on Bank Holiday, but I’m blessed if there are not 
visitors to The Beeches to-day. Do not you hear wheels?” asks 
another brother, sitting up and cocking an anxious ear. 
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In a second they are all erect in distrustful sitting postures, 
and in another second, the eye having confirmed the evidence of 
the ear, they have all sprung to their feet and scudded away, 
swift as the evening rabbit. 

“There they go, silly fellows!” ejaculates their mother with 
a lenient sigh. “ You will not go, too, will you, Euphemia ?” 

“Nothing is further from my thoughts,” replies the young 
lady composedly, still swinging and sipping. “If they are any- 
body pleasant—I cannot imagine anything less likely—you might 
bring them out to me.” 

Lady Bramshill makes such haste to comply as the hoisting 
herself out of a deep beehive chair will admit; but before she has 
made three steps across the sward, she sees the unwelcome company, 
led by the butler, advancing straight to the family’s cool- beechen 
lair. To Lady Bramshill herself, being one to whom society of 
no sort comes amiss, they are not unwelcome, even before she 
recognises in the slender, smoke-colour-clad figure, who is a 
little in front of two unknown ones, her girlhood’s hitherto not 
very expansive friend. 

“Better late than never!” cries she heartily. “What do you 
mean by letting a whole week pass without ever coming near us? 
But we will not begin to quarrel at once. And so this is little 
Harry!” looking at him with kindly stupefaction, and holding 
out her left hand to him since her right still clasps his mother’s. 
“Ab, Mr. Harry, so it was you whom I saw in the post-office. 
Tittle Harry indeed! Ha, ha! I must present you to little 
Euphemia. Euphemia, come and be presented to my dear old 
chum, Lucy Clarence, and make acquaintance with that extreme 
rarity, a man who is taller than you—ha, ha! Euphemia’s one 
search in life ””—laughing proudly—*is to find a man whom she 
is not obliged to look down upon.” 

Euphemia, in answer to this eager appeal, has swung herself 
with protesting slowness out of her hammock—such slowness that 
by the time she stands erect beside it the visitors have reached the 
beechen shade. She pays the proper civilities prettily enough to 
Mrs. Clarence, though her own parent is by no means sure thai 
there is not a lurking displeasure in the tail of her eye, and 
then critically surveys, with eyes about on a level with his own, 
the young man. 

“T hope,” she says calmly, “that you will join me in resistance, 
if my mother insists upon measuring us together. Much of my 
life is spent in protesting against having to stand back-to-back 
with every tall man I meet on first introduction.” 


He has no instant answer, surprised at her tone; the youthful- 
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ness of her appearance, coupled with the cool aplomb of her 
address, impressing him disagreeably. 

“T do really believe that she is the taller of the two, now that 
they stand together,” says Lady Bramshill, with a slight chuckle. 
“Tf all trades fail, Lucy, we shall really be able to furnish out 
a travelling caravan with our own two families—Harry and 
Euphemia the giants, I the fat woman, the Judge Her 
imagination fails to provide the Judge with a suitable function in 
her proposed enterprise, and she runs into another subject : “ But 
I am not going to let you off so easily about your never having 
been near us all this while. You cannot plead pre-engagement. 
Nobody ever has an engagement, pre or not pre, in St. Gratian. 
There is never anything to do except go to church—those per- 
petual church-bells would drive me cracked—and even you can't 
have been in church all day.” 

“T waited till I could bring Harry,” replies Mrs, Clarence, with 
a slight glance—in which the pride, though a good deal more 
covert than the other mother’s, is to the full as deep—at her son ; 
“‘and he has been away in Eastshire.” 

“But you might have come first without him, and then with 
him.” 

This is undeniable, and the visitor, never very glib in polite 
inventions, is nonplussed. 

The conversation, such as it is, has so far lain wholly with the 
elders ; the younger now take it up. 

Upon her mother’s assertion of her superior stature, Euphemia 
has subsided again hastily into her hammock, as if resolved to 
avoid any putting it to the proof, and reclines there with a silent 
indifference to his presence which the young man is not slow to 
characterise to himself as “ bad form.” 

The mention of Eastshire seems to give a slight fillip to her 
attention. 

“You have been in Eastshire ?” she says. 

“Yes.” 
¢ “In what part ?” 

The idea—a captious one—occurs to him that the part of the 
county visited by him is no concern of hers, but he answers : 

“Near Norton Regis.” 

“Near Norton Regis?” repeats she. “Then it must be the 
same neighbourhood. Did you happen to hear of a little place 
called Briarly Cottage ?” 

“T not only heard of it, but it was there that I was staying.” 


“You do not say so!” cries Euphemia, with a great accession 





of liveliness in her tone. “ With Mrs. Bevis?—Honor Lisle’s 
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Mrs. Bevis? How often I have heard of Mrs. Bevis, and of the 
joys and glories of Briarly Cottage! And was Honor there? 
She stays there so much.” 

“Yes, she was there.” 

Involuntarily he lowers his voice a little, and his blue eye 
shoots an apprehensive beam towards his mother. It is possible 
that no harm is yet done, as the elder pair have, within the last 
moment or two, drawn something further off, since Lady 
Bramshill has officiously insisted on her friend’s transferring 
herself from the chair on which she had been sitting in quiet, cool 
grace to another, pronounced to be a more comfortable one. 

In the little bustle consequent on this move Mrs. Clarence may 
very likely not have heard. She gives no sign of having done so. 
But this prop is soon knocked from under him. 

“Do you hear, mother? Mr. Clarence has been staying in the 
house with Honor Lisle! Oh, mother dear! ”—in a tone of not 
very patient remonstrance—“ why will not you let people enjoy 
themselves in their own way? Mrs. Clarence liked the other 
chair best, or she would not have chosen it.” 

“T was afraid of the legs. You know it came down with 
Adolphus yesterday,” replies Lady Bramshill mildly; and her 
daughter goes on: 

“Isn't it a curious coincidence that Mr. Clarence should have 
been staying in the house with Honor Lisle? You do not see the 
coincidence? Why, Honor Lisle is the odd girl who was at school 
with me, about whom I have so often talked to you.” 

The murder is out now; the name and the fact have both been 
pronounced with an unmistakable bell-clearness, and he sees their 
instantaneous effect in a to all but him invisible start, and a 
slight, but hurt and frightened, flush hardly perceptibly staining 
his mother’s cheek. 

“The world is ridiculously small,” replies Lady Bramshill, with 
that trite formula which so many of us, who ought to know better, 
habitually employ. ‘‘ We never go anywhere that we do not 
knock up against someone whom we knew in India.” Then, since 
her friend does not take up this brilliant generalisation, she goes 
on: “I dare say you are wondering how we could have sent our 
only girl to school—my father had a horror of girls’ schools—but, 
you see, it could not be helped. We had to keep her here. She 
was with us in Bengal for only our last year. Really, considering 
what perfect strangers we were when we met, it is a wonder that 
we get on as well as we do.” 

She ends with a laugh of such perfect satisfaction as shows how 
little she sees to condemn in her daughter’s manners. 

x 2 
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Carter VI. 


Tue murder is out; and that it should be so through the agency 
of the long white impertinence in the hammock does not increase 
Clarence’s fondness for her. But it must be confessed that it 
heightens his interest in her. He has also apparently very 
greatly heightened her interest in him. 

“Do tell me about Honor,” she says, in a key of such unfeigned 
animation as warms his heart to her for a second, only to be 
cooled to freezing-point the next, when to her question she adds, 
with thoughtful slanginess: “she was about as mad as they 
make ’em.” 

Lives there a man with soul so dead as to be able to hear that 
the object of his heart’s high worship is “‘as mad as they make 
’em” without wincing? If there be, Clarence is not he. 

“ As mad as they make ’em!” repeats he, reddening, as he feels, 
with displeasure at the expression. 

“T do not mean that there was the least bit of harm in her,” 
rejoins Euphemia, noting, with some inward amusement, the 
effect produced by her words, and proceeding, but without haste, 
to correct the impression made: ‘She was an innocent sort of 
creature; but she was mad—at least, she was like a very nice sort 
of savage.” 

“TI think”—with excessive dryness—“ that we cannot be 
speaking of the same person.” 

“Oh yes, we are. There are not two Honor Lisles who go to 
stay with two Mrs. Bevises, and who break in horses for them.” 

“The lady whom I met broke in no horses.” 

“No, of course, she would not have time at this season of the 
year, because they must be busy with the harvest. Honor used 
always to go to Mrs. Bevis for corn-harvest. They seem to get 
it in themselves. It sounds so primeval! I wish they would 
invite me.” 

Once again Clarence turns a quick look of distress and new 
apprehension towards his mother, with a painful recollection of 
her misunderstanding of his statement as to Mrs. Bevis’s 
assistant-harvester, and of his own relieved acquiescence in her 
remaining in error. That this should be the mode of her 
enlightenment—a mode of all others most calculated to excite 
her fears and give her a hurt sense of his duplicity—annoys him 
inexpressibly. He cannot see her face, as it is turned towards 
Lady Bramshill, one of whose well-meant attempts to upset the 
scheme of her neighbours’ lives and alter their details she is at 
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the moment engaged in baffling. The effort, in this case, is 
directed towards making Mrs. Clarence abandon all her tradesmen. 
The chief battery is directed against the butcher, whose birth- 
right and blessing she is with ardour labouring to take away, and 
supplant him by a protégé of her own. 

“ He sent me his list—prices literally wholesale—so I went to 
him at once, and have never left him; the best joints exactly half 
what they charge here—what, I have no doubt, Joddrell is 
charging you; and though his shop is at Smithfield, he executes, 
carriage free, any order exceeding five pounds. It would be quite 
worth your while to goto him. Do not you think so? Do not 
you think that being able to get rid of the middleman is worth 
anything ?” 

“Oh yes, worth anything !”—faintly ; and her son knows that 
she has heard. 

“T am afraid the young lady is having a very dull time!” says 
Lady Bramshill, disappointed at the want of enthusiasm mani- 
fested by her contemporary, and turning the hose of her officious 
benevolence on a fresh object. “I am afraid that I did not quite 
catch your name, my dear Miss—Dent? Oh, thanks! Stupid of 
me! Now, what can we do for you? Quite happy as you are? 
Oh, but it is so dull for you! Now, if the boys were here! 
Where are those boys? Ah, there is Adolphus !—at least, he 
must be near, because here is Nipper,” as a wire-haired terrier 
squeezes himself through some rhododendrons, expressly to tell 
the visitors, in volleyed barks, that he “has no use for them.” 
“You may be quite sure if you see one that the other is not far 
off. Doll, Doll!” 

There is a stirring among the bushes, but no further sign of 
compliance. It is but too apparent that Adolphus is making off 
in an opposite direction. It will require a stronger spell than his 
parent’s to raise him. That stronger spell is not long wanting. 

“Doll!” cries a commanding young voice from the hammock, 
“why do not you come when you are called? Come here this 
moment.” 

The order needs not to be twice uttered. In immediate 
obedience to it, the branches part and disclose the skulking 
youth, who now advances with less shame than his too evident 
effort to avoid them ought to have produced, and is presented to 
the company, from amongst whom he presently leads off the 
delighted Abigail kitchen-garden and plumwards. 

Clarence looks longingly after them, with no plum-hunger 
indeed, but with an ardent desire to get out of earshot of his 
mother. Euphemia, however, is otherwise minded. 
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“T think we will not follow their example,” she says luxuriously; 
“they are young and foolish, and do not know when they are 
well off. But do tell me more about Honor. Is she as eccentric 
as she used to be?” 

“It depends ”—cavillingly—* upon what you call eccentric.” 

“T think ”—laughing—“ that there is not a possible definition 
of the word that would not include her.” 

He is too muca annoyed to ask for an explanation, earnestly as 
he desires one; but, happily for him, Miss Bramshill needs no 
urging to enlarge upon the theme. 

“She was, as I say, like a very nice savage. She could not 
bear being indoors, and would far rather have slept under a hedge 
or a haystack than in bed. She liked all sorts of little wild 
beasts and birds far better than people, and she never voluntarily 
opened a book.” 

The picture, overcharged as it now is, has still enough features 
of resemblance to the original as he knows her to give such 
liveliness of interest to his listening that the narrator goes on: 

“She never could learn anything—or, rather, I suppose, she 
never would. During the whole two years I knew her she was 
always more or less in disgrace—generally more. But really, 
poor soul! considering the bad race she comes of, and the 
execrable surroundings she had always had at home, I think that 
there was wonderfully little harm in her.” 

Again Harry is acutely conscious that he is not the only 
listener. To his chafed sense it seems that the pauses in the 
talk of the two elder ladies always malevolently coincide with 
the narration by Euphemia of some fact that he would specially 
wish his mother not to hear. Is it his fancy that it is only by 
an effort she is keeping up her gentle answers to, and mild 
parrying of, Lady Bramshill’s fervidly friendly endeavours to 
induce her to upset her whole scheme of life and remodel it on a 
new pattern ? 

“Tt is such a sinful waste!” she is saying warmly. ‘You are 
so fitted to shine. I will ask the Judge if it is not so; andl 
know no one whose opinion, when it is not warped by his preju- 
dices, is better worth having. I am sure that on this question I 
shall have him upon my side.” 

“Will you? ”.—very absently. 

“Tf you take the house I mention (of course, it is not quite up 
to your requirements yet, but the Judge would be only too glad 
to build on to it for the sake of securing you as neighbours), we 
should be even nearer each other than we were at poor old Green 
Leigh, and you would have the benefit of whatever society we see ; 
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and I must say that there is generally a dribble of people of one 
sort or another through the house. And we mean to have 
Saturdays to Mondays as a regular thing.” 

This is not a question, so the distraite supposed listener, whose 
listening to another dialogue is not supposed, apparently thinks 
no answer required, for she gives none, and her silence quells 
for a minute or two her friend’s loquacity. 

It is in this interval that Euphemia resumes : 

“Honor must be nineteen now. She is a year older than I 
am. Has she turned out a beauty? They used to laugh at me, 
but I always thought it was upon the cards that she would. 
She had such undeniable ‘points.’ Has she grown up pretty?” 

There is a tiny pause, the hum of the happy little winged 
peoples that occupy the summer air seeming to emphasise, to 
his ears, the eagerly-attentive silence of one of the human 
listeners. 

“T do not think I am much of a judge——” he begins weakly. 
Then, with a sudden hot scorn of what looks like a shirking of a 
confession of the faith for which he would so gladly die, he burns 
his ships, adding emphatically, “But yes, she is pretty—extra- 
ordinarily pretty!” 

“ Extraordinarily!” repeats Euphemia, lifting her eyebrows. 
“Well, that is more than I should have expected. There are so 
few people who are eatraordinarily pretty.” 

“Who is extraordinarily pretty?” asks Lady Bramshill, be- 
ginning to discover that her social baits, her attempts to revive 
Green Leigh associations, and her exertions for the bettering of 
Mrs. Clarence’s lot, are all falling on deaf ears. ‘“ You excite 
our curiosity—dvo not they, Lucy? Who is extraordinarily 
pretty?” 

“Honor Lisle—at least, so Mr. Clarence says”—with a faint 
colouring of doubt. 

“Honor Lisle!—Honor Lisle still! We are getting quite 
tired of Honor Lisle!” 

“Well, if you do not like our conversation, we will relieve you 
of it,” cries Euphemia gaily, springing out of her hammock. 
“Come, Mr. Clarence; they are not worthy of our theme. We 
will pursue it in peace among the peaches.” 

He obeys her only too gladly, the irksomeness of the situation 
beginning to grow unbearable to him. 

“What a fine strapping couple they are!” cries Lady Brams- 
hill admiringly, watching the retreating figures. A few hours 
ago the expression would have grated on Mrs. Clarence’s ear ; 
now she hears it with indifference. It is not with the blonde 
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giantess who is leading him off that her own doom lies. “Do 
you expect to keep him long with you this time ?” 

Mrs. Clarence starts. Her mind is so occupied by the dreadful 
fear that has stormed into it, memory and intelligence are so 
absorbed in piecing together the scraps of ominous information 
she has overheard, that the harmless question put to her gains a 
sinister and quite unintended meaning. 

“ Keep him with me!” she repeats vaguely. 

“Yes. I mean, will he spend most of the vacation with you?” 

“ He is thinking of taking me a little trip abroad—at least ”— 
with an inward pang at the idea of a possible, nay, probable, 
change of plan—“ at least, he was.” 

“What sort of traveller are you? Somehow I cannot fancy 
you much of a traveller. I feel sure that you are the sort of 
person who always takes her own sheets and pillow-cases with 
her.” 

“T do not think I am a very bad one”—with a small and 
depressed attempt at self-assertion. “I am always ready in 
time, and I do not make much fuss. Harry has never complained 
of me.” 

“Do you take a maid ?” 

“Hie.” 

“You dress your own hair ?” 

“Yes. It does not need much dressing; it is only twisted. I 
do it myself, and if I am very tired Harry does it for me.” 

Another sharper pang at the thought that in the near future— 
so quickly have her fears sprung to meet the coming evil—she 
will have to forego these tender ministrations. 

“Why, he is son and daughter in one to you!” cries her 
friend, with rough good-nature. 

“Yes; he is everything in the world to me!” 

It is with a sort of melancholy superstition that she makes this 
statement—a kind of dim hope that, by putting before the 
unseen powers her utter nakedness of all comfort and help save 
what lies in her son, they may avert or suspend the blow that is 
threatening her. 

When the spread tea-table and the claret-cup reunite the 
party, Harry sees by the plaintive on-onesidedness of his mother’s 
head and the extreme smallness of her voice—never a very large 
one—how little enjoyment she is deriving from the outing. It 
is late, however, nearing dinner time, from staying to which meal 
only the most direct statement that they had rather not on the 
part of Harry has saved them, that they are allowed to re-enter 
their fly. Personally, he would have preferred to stay in the 
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cool wide country spaces rather than re-enter the strait and 
sultry town, to defer the dreaded hour of the now unavoidable 
explanation—inevitable, thanks to his own clumsy and needless 
dissembling. 

Nor can Abigail quite conceal her regret at being reft from the 
society of the now tamed and warmly intimate Adolphus, who has 
gone far to reconcile her to the rural scenes which she so 
cordially detests. But the tense weariness of his mother’s whole 
air, honestly as she tries to hide it, warns the son, who all his 
life has so lovingly studied the weather-glass of her looks, to 
resist the blandishments of the hostess. So far is Mrs. Clarence 
from having any share in her own deliverance that she steals a 
wistful look for direction as to the form of response her son would 
wish her to make to the bombardment of affectionate entreaties 
and bribes with which Lady Bramshill is cannonading her. It 
is a look which does not escape Miss Euphemia. 

“He has got his womankind in rare good order,” she says, as 
they stand on the damp-growing sward watching the guests’ 
departure. “Did you see the piteous looks that they turned 
upon him for orders as to what course he wished them to take 
about your invitation? I must say I sympathised with him in 
his determination not to stay—brutally as he expressed it—and 
dine in his morning clothes this weather. But oh, mother, how 
could you have said that the boys would supply him with dress- 
clothes? What is there in the wardrobe of all those dear little 
pigmies that could be stretched to cover the area of that gigantic 
prig?” 

“Ts he a prig?” asks Lady Bramshill regretfully, but with 
interest. “Iam sorry to hear you say so. Do you really think 
that he is a prig?” 

“T do not think about it; I know that he is.” 

“T am sorry to hear it.” 

“You need not be sorry ; there are worse things. And I fancy 
he is a good prig; not, indeed, that I ever heard of a bad prig. 
It is the consciousness of overwhelming virtue, I suppose, that 
makes a man one.” 

There is a distinct though not very acute asperity in the tone 
of these remarks which prompts the good-natured mother to take 
up the cudgels, but with moderation, in defence of the absent. 

“T hardly spoke to him, so, of course, you are a much better 
judge than 1; but I liked his manner to his mother—so 
deferential.” 

“H’m! I should have said that the deference was more on 
her side ; but, yes, I think he és nice to her.” 
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“ How did he show his priggishness ?” 

“How does an Ethiopian show his skin or a leopard his 
spots ?” 

Lady Bramshill having no satisfactory answer to this posing 
question, the subject drops. Meanwhile, the visitors are passing 
their return comments upon their entertainers. 

“T shall never say a word against the country again,” breathes 
out Abigail in a heartfelt voice. “Oh, what a delightful 
family!” 

Both mother and son laugh. Seldom has the fable of the gold 
and silver shield met with a better commentary. 

“And, oh, what order Miss Euphemia keeps her boys in! 
Adolphus was so surprised, almost shocked, when I offered to 
carry his clubs to the golf-ground because he could not find his 
caddy. I told him”—ruefully—* that my boys always make me 
carry everything.” 

“I do not think I see Miss Euphemia carrying anybody's 
clubs,” replies Harry. “She is such a very high and haughty 
lady.” 

The obviously deficient admiration which pierces the quasi- 
playfulness of his tone hits his mother’s ear. It strikes her that 
it was Miss Bramshill’s little-respectful manner of alluding to 
the “unknown beloved” which has set her in Harry’s black 
books. With simple subtlety she approaches the subject, her 
heart beating timorously, under cover, as she thinks, of an 
apparently careless question. 

“Did not you like her manner? I feel sure it is only manner ; 
but it struck me that you did not much admire her tone in 
speaking of that schoolmate of hers.” 

For a moment the young man is taken aback at the lamb thus 
suddenly seizing the bull by the horns. It has never occurred to 
him as possible that his mother would broach the subject (which 
will now, thanks to the detestable Euphemia, have to be broached) 
before a third person. He has been bracing his mind for a 
téte-d-téte contest some hours distant, and now the enemy—poor 
fond enemy!—has sprung upon him in public. A moment's 
reflection shows him the advantage that treating the burning 
theme in the necessarily cooling and restraining presence of his 
young cousin will give him, so he answers as disengagedly as he 
finds possible: 

“You mean the lady whom I met at Mrs. Bevis’s ?” 

“Yes; you know, it was the first time I had heard of her. 
You did not mention—you forgot, no doubt, to mention—that 
there was another lady there besides your hostess.” 
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“Did I? I am almost sure that I told you she had a friend 
who always came to help her with her harvesting.” 

“Yes, you did; but I understood that it was a man.” 

“A man!”—laughing almost too naturally. “What an 
absurd mistake! No, it was Miss Lisle. How amused she will 
be! I must tell her when next we meet.” 

He adds this last clause advisedly, and casts a hastily anxious 
glance at his mother, whose eye he has hitherto been avoiding, to 
see what effect the suggestion ofa possible renewal of acquaintance 
with the unknown object of the terror he so truly and ruefully 
divines may have upon her. But the shaft misses its aim. She 
is too preoccupied to make her next question look as artless as 
she can to heed a hint which at another time would have made 
her shiver with apprehension. 

“Is she—this Miss Lisle”—there is a sort of involuntary 
protest in her way of syllabling the name—‘“ as—as eccentric as 
Miss Bramshill represented her?” 

“Eccentric!” he repeats dissatisfiedly—“what is it to be 
eccentric? I suppose each one of us must resign himself to be 
pelted with the brickbats and rotten eggs of ugly words, if we 
dare to swerve a hair’s-breadth from the dusty highroad of 
convention.” 

His manner expresses so much indignation, the tirade is so 
unnecessarily violent in proportion to the epithet that has called 
it forth, that her heart sinks. He has never run a-tilt against 
convention before. Is not she herself eminently conventional ? 

“Ido not think ‘eccentric’ is a very ugly name, is it?” she 
says gently. “What I meant to ask was—only no doubt I 
worded it stupidly—does she really break-in horses and sleep 
under hedges ?” 

“Tt is a ridiculous exaggeration ”—still with that needless heat 
—“an absurd misrepresentation! She never slept under a 
hedge in her life, and Miss Euphemia has no business to make 
such groundless accusations.” 

“Tt would have been no very great crime if she had slept under 
a hedge.” 


The mildness of her tone and the leniency of the sentiment 
touch him. 

“Eccentric or not eccentric, I am sure that you would like her 
—at least, it would be very odd and unnatural if you did not— 
since she is strangely like you in appearance.” 

“Like me in appearance? and she breaks in horses and sleeps 
under haystacks ! ” 


“TI do not say that she is like you in tastes and habits; but she 
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is curiously like you in looks—the same arch of the head, the same 
cut of the orbits of the eyes, the same colouring.” 

“ How very curious! ”—faintly. 

“ Oddly enough, she has even something of the same quality of 
voice.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“But ”—laughing uneasily— she never puts her head on one 
side when the world weighs heavy upon her.” 

Mrs. Clarence is conscious that at the present moment her head 
is at the angle indicated, and she restores it to the perpendicular. 

“Ts the world weighing heavy upon you just now?” he asks 
rallyingly, yet caressingly. “Ido not know why it should.” 

“Why do you think it does?” she asks, trying to catch his 
tone. “I suppose I am a little tired ; you know gaiety is always 
a little tiring to a person habitually not gay, and we have been so 
dissipated.” 

“Yes, haven’t we?” echoes Abigail, with a long sigh of 
retrospective enjoyment. ‘“ What a delightful afternoon we have 
had! and here is the dear town beginning again; but I really am 
not nearly so glad to see it again as I expected I should be. 
There is a good deal to be said for the country—some country, 
that is—after all. Is it possible”—looking eagerly ahead, and 
with a brief revival of her urban interests—‘ that those are the 
Linley children whom we are going to pass? They surely cannot 
keep the baby out as late as this? But it 2s they—the imbecile 
and all in his go-cart!” 

Both her companions are relieved by her babble, and the 
conversation is sedulously kept to the Linley family, about whom 
Abigail’s information is as varied as it is precise, until they reach 
their own door. 

















Maria Edgeworth. 


Ir the influence of race and tradition on mental and moral 
characteristics is as strong as is now generally supposed, Miss 
Edgeworth is one of the exceptions that prove the rule—for from 
her ancestors should surely have sprung a novelist of the blood- 
curdling school, of which she herself observed, “It is very 
difficult to keep Horror breathless with his mouth wide open 
through three volumes,” rather than a shrewd delineator of the 
manners of her day and the humours of her countrymen. 

The first Edgeworth recorded in history was a certain Monk 
Roger, who for love’s sake renounced Catholicism and took on 
himself yows others than monastic, in the time of Henry the 
Eighth. His two sons migrated to Ireland,* the elder receiving 
from Queen Elizabeth the bishopric of Down and Connor, while 
the younger, Francis, clerk to the Hanaper, married Jane Tuite, 
the beautiful, wealthy, wilful daughter of an Irish knight, and 
founded the house of Edgeworthstown. Mrs. Edgeworth was so 
incensed at having to give precedence in church to a lady whom 
she considered her inferior, that she urged her husband to take 
out a baronet’s patent which had been prepared for him, and 
secure her against such an indignity in the future. He did not 
see the necessity of incurring so much “ trouble and expense,” on 
which his wife declared that she would never go to church again. 
He replied that she might go or stay wherever she pleased—or 
words to that effect—and the lady, putting a liberal interpretation 
on the permission, betook herself to the little Court then held by 
Henrietta Maria in France, and remained there until the queen’s 
death. On her return to Ireland she founded a religious house in 
Dublin, and by a strange chance the reputation for sanctity she 
thus acquired protected after her death the roof she had forsaken 


during life, and the act by which she impoverished her family 
preserved their home. 


* The original home of the family was Edgeworth, long since known as 
Edgware, in Middlesex. 
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Her son, Captain John Edgeworth, married the daughter of 
Sir Hugh Cullum, and took her to his castle of Cranallagh in 
Longford. During the Irish Rebellion of 1641 he was called away 
on military duty, leaving his wife and infant son behind. The 
rebels attacked the castle, and dragged its lady out into the night; 
under cover of the darkness she hid herself and escaped to Dublin, 
and thence to her father’s house in Derbyshire. The rebels then 
plundered and set fire to the castle; but seeing Jane Edgeworth’s 
portrait, with a cross round her neck and a rosary in her hand, 
superstitious fear induced them to extinguish the flames. The 
little heir was taken from his cradle, and one of the ruffians was 
about to dash his brains out against the castle wall, when Ferrall, 
an under-servant, stopped him, saying that a sudden death was 
too merciful for “ the little heretic,” and promising to plunge him 
into a bog hole and leave him to the crows. Running off with 
the child, he did indeed fling him into a neighbouring bog, but 
only to return and extricate him when the marauders had dis- 
persed, hiding him in a pannier under eggs and chickens, and 
carrying him straight through the rebel camp to Dublin.* 

Mrs. John Edgeworth did not long survive the horror of the 
night attack. Her husband, who had followed her to England, 
resolved after her death to return to his native country. On his 
way he attended service at Chester Cathedral, where he was 
struck by the beauty of a lady (Mrs. Bridgman, sister-in-law of 
Sir Orlando Bridgman, the Lord Keeper), who wore a rose in her 
dress. As the congregation left the church the rose fell at 
Captain Edgeworth’s feet; he restored it so gracefully, and the 
lady received it so graciously, that an acquaintance followed which 
resulted in a speedy marriage. Mrs. Bridgman’s daughter and 
Captain Edgeworth’s son also fell in love with each other in later 
years, but the mother refused her consent to their marriage. To 
evade the penalty to which young Edgeworth would have been 
liable for running away with an heiress, Miss Bridgman ran away 
with him, taking him behind her on horseback to church. It is 
said that when their eldest son Francis was born the united ages 
of the runaways did not amount to thirty-one years. 

On the death of Captain Edgeworth and his wife, the young 
couple inherited large estates and ten thousand pounds, but they 


* Richard Lovell Edgeworth, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ gives this story on the 
authority of his father, who heard it from Lady Edgeworth (wife of the 
rescued heir) and from a man 107 years old, who was present at the taking 
of the castle. The Ferralls were thenceforward supported by the Edge- 
worths, and their last representative died at Edgeworthstown within the 
recollection of Maria’s father. 
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were thoughtless, extravagant, and very fond of finery, and the 
money rapidly vanished. Going to England, they mortgaged 
their Lancashire property and took the money to London in 
a stocking, which they kept on the top of their bedstead, helping 
themselves to it “ when they felt disposed.” Charles II. knighted 
John Edgeworth, who was, no doubt, a man after the Merry 
Monarch’s own heart; and when Lady Edgeworth was presented 
at Court, the King’s admiration was so manifest, that, with a dis- 
cretion hardly to have been expected from her rash girlhood, she 
told her husband she never wished to appear at Court again, and 
retired to the seclusion of her Irish home while still in the bloom 
of youth and beauty. Though sufficiently imaginative to feel great 
terror of the elves who were said to haunt a portion of her husband’s 
property called “ Fairy Mount,”* she was brave in actual peril. A 
sudden alarm induced her to go at night to an attic for some gun- 
powder. The servant who attended her carried a piece of candle 
in her hand. When Lady Edgeworth had taken what she 
required, locked the door, and got half way downstairs, she 
missed the candle, and inquiring for it, was told that her maid 
had “ stuck it in the barrel of black salt.” 

Lady Edgeworth bade the woman remain where she was, 
returned to the attic, took the burning candle from its awful bed, 
and fell on her knees at the foot of the staircase to thank God for 
their deliverance. 

This brave lady survived the extravagant knight, her husband, 
and lived to be ninety. Her son, who raised a regiment for 
William of Orange, was called “ Protestant Frank.” He was a 
desperate gambler, and after a night of heavy losses begged his 
wife’s diamond earrings, with which last stake he recovered every- 
thing—promising in his gratitude never to touch cards or dice 
again. But gambling of some sort had become a second nature, 
and shortly afterwards he and a friend were found drawing straws 
out of a hayrick and betting on their respective lengths. 

Protestant Frank’s son, a lawyer, recovered part of his estates 
which had been unjustly appropriated by another member of his 
family through one of those actual occurrences which are 
“stranger than fiction.” { A deed having been produced in the 


* Corrupted to Fir Mount, and inherited by the family of the Abbé 
Edgeworth, who took the name de Firmont from it. 

+ Amongst other freaks, he is said to have sold a house in Dublin in 
order to buy a hat and feathers which took his fancy. 

¢ The incident was indeed used by Maria Edgeworth in one of her 


novels, and she was sharply called to account for its extreme improb- 
ability. 
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course of a lawsuit, which told strongly against him, a very old 
servant of the Edgeworth family came into court who stated that 
when he witnessed the deed he suspected that there was something 
wrong about it, and that it would be disputed, and privately 
slipped a sixpence under his seal. The seal was broken in court, 
and the coin discovered proved to bear a date five years later than 
that ascribed to the deed! It is to be hoped that the sixpence 
proved a “lucky” one for the acute and adroit old henchman. 

This Mr. Edgeworth married Jane Lovell, daughter of a Welsh 
judge, of whom some odd stories are related. Once while on 
circuit he was overtaken by the night and the tide on the sands 
near Beaumorris. His terrified companions crept out of the 
windows and up to the roof of the carriage. But the judge sat 
on in state until the water touched his lips, replying to all 
remonstrances—*I will follow your counsel if you can quote any 
precedent for a judge’s mounting a coach-box!” 

The grandson of the judge, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, was 
born at Bath in 1744. His mother being a confirmed invalid, he 
was left to the care of two nurses, who neglected and half starved 
him. Their appropriate names were Self and Evil! Whilst he 
was still a child the family removed to Edgeworthstown, and his 
education was entrusted to the Rey. Patrick Hughes, the tutor of 
Goldsmith. When about sixteen young Edgeworth attended a 
ball, at which he danced almost exclusively with one fair partner. 
The dance was followed by the curious festivity then known in 
Ireland as “a raking pot of tea.” The cup would seem on this 
occasion—contrary to its proverbial reputation—to have got into 
the heads of those who drank it, for their next amusement was a 
mock ceremony, in which one of the young men, wearing a white 
cloak for a surplice, “ married” Richard to his favourite partner, 
a door key doing duty fora ring. It seems hardly credible that 
Mr. Edgeworth was so disturbed by this nonsense as to institute 
a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court to annul his son’s imaginary 
marriage. 

Dublin University, Corpus Christi, Oxford, and a season at 
Bath—where he met Quin the actor, the good Lord Lyttelton, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Beau Nash, and “the remains of the 
celebrated Lord Chesterfield,” come next in Mr. Edgeworth’s 
reminiscences. Whilst at Oxford he was specially commended to 
the care of his father’s friend Paul Elers—German by descent and 
a lawyer by profession. Elers married a young heiress and settled 
down as a country gentleman on her estate, which, between mis- 
management and misfortune, soon became encumbered. Mr. Elers 
had several handsome daughters, one of whom paid Richard so 
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much attention that, in his own words, he “found himself in- 
sensibly entangled so that there were no honourable means of 
extrication.” He did not conceal his wish to be “ extricated,” but 
the Elers family would not oblige him, and a Gretna Green 
marriage was followed by another ceremony by licence, with the 
consent of the father of the bridegroom of nineteen. 

The first home of the young couple was a small house on the 
common at Hare Hatch,* and Mr. Edgeworth owns that it was by 
the good management of his wife that they lived “comfortably ” 
on a small allowance from his father. The bride looked after her 
house and made her garden profitable, whilst he pursued his 
studies for the Bar, and found friends amongst their neighbours 
on the common—* wealthy but unostentatious people, who were 
contented to visit each other at tea-time in the evening, where a 
game at cards and conversation entertained us until ten o'clock.” 
Here he first began his telegraphic experiments, and also made 
some improvements in carriage building, which led to a corre- 
spondence with Dr. Darwin, who was riding—or rather driving 
—the same hobby, and who invited Mr. Edgeworth to visit him 
at Lichfield under the impression that he was “in the business!” 

Though begun under a misapprehension, the acquaintance soon 
ripened into a most intimate friendship, ending only with life ; 
and a new era opened for Mr. Edgeworth with his introduction to 
the somewhat fantastic circle which at that time assembled in 
Lichfield Palace, where Canon Seward resided, and which included 
his daughters, Sally and “the Swan of Lichfield,” Anna; 
Dr. Darwin; Mr. Wedgewood; Mr. Day; and the beautiful 
sisters, Honora and Elizabeth Sneyd. They met almost daily, 
and formed a group as striking, and in some cases as odd, pedantic 
and self-satisfied as any that English society could then furnish. 

Three years before the culminating period of this intimacy, on 
January 1st, 1767, a little girl had been born at her grandfather’s 
house at Black Bourton, whose fame was destined to eclipse that 
of the Lichfield coterie all put together; but this insignificant 
fact Mr. Edgeworth does not think it worth while to record, 


* It was at Hare Hatch that the eccentric Thomas Day, then living at 
Barehill, Berkshire, first called on Mr. Edgeworth, hearing that they had 
belonged to the same college in Oxford and been pupils of the same tutor. 
Day excited some amusement by taking two children from the Foundling 
Hospital and educating them in his own particular method, with a view 
to seeing which would make him the better wife. He married neither, but 
provided suitably and liberally for both. He js best remembered as the 
author of ‘ Sandford and Merton.’ 

t Author of the ‘Botanic Garden,’ and grandfather of the great 
naturalist. 
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though he afterwards mentions her existence en passant. He had 
long wearied of his home and of the society of his wife, who he 
says was not a sympathetic or intellectual companion ; they soon 
practically separated, and Mrs. Edgeworth and her children resided 
chiefly with her own relations, whilst nearly all her husband’s 
time was spent in Lichfield. He was enthralled by Honora 
Sneyd; and neither the fitful rivalry of his friend Day, nor the 
appearance at Lichfield Palace of the ill-fated Major André, 
between whom and Honora an attachment, some say an engage- 
ment, existed, could drive him from the field. 

Remembering that Mr. Edgeworth intended his ‘ Memoirs’ to 
be completed and published by Maria, there is something revolting 
in the mode in which he enlarges on the fascinations of her 
mother’s rival—“ A woman that equalled the picture of perfection 
that existed in my imagination.” His friends remonstrated with 
him on the subject, and Mr. Day, whose wavering affections had 
at last settled on Elizabeth Sneyd, induced Mr. Edgeworth to go 
with him to France, whither Day’s cruel lady-love, who pronounced 
him not sufficiently accomplished, banished him to learn to fence, 
dance, and ride—promising that if he would cultivate the graces 
for her sake, she, for his, would remain in seclusion until his 
return and pursue a course of serious study which he marked out 
for her. 

Mr. Edgeworth thus describes Day’s sufferings during his 
probation :— 


“To perform his promise honourably he gave up seven or eight hours a 
day to exercises for which he had not the slightest taste, and for which he 
manifested the most sovereign contempt. I have seen him stand between 
two boards adjusted with screws, so as barely to permit him to bend his 
knees; this was intended to force them outward, but the screwing was in 
vain. Original formation and inveterate habit resisted all endeavours at 
personal improvement. I could not help pitying my philosophic friend, 
pent up in durance vile for hours together, with his feet in the stocks, a 
book in his hand, and contempt in his heart.” * 


The friends were accompanied by Richard Edgeworth the 
younger, then eight years old (whose infant training had been on 
the model of “Emile ”), and his tutor. The child was presented 
to Rousseau, who did not express unqualified approbation of that 
product of his educational method. His chief objection was to 
the “ party prejudice” shown by the boy, who, whenever he saw 


* ‘Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq.’ Begun by himself 
and concluded by his daughter, Maria Edgeworth. 1820. Vol. i, 
pp. 260-261. 
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a more than usually fine equipage pass by would exclaim :. “ Those 
are English horses!” or “ That is an English carriage ! ” 

At Lyons Mr. Edgeworth became interested in a project for 
enlarging the city by diverting the course of the Rhone; some of 
his suggestions reaching the ears of the authorities, he was 
invited to co-operate with the engineers, a task which gave full 
scope to his inventive and experimenting faculties. He was 
joined for a short time by his wife and two little daughters, but 
Mrs. Edgeworth did not like French society, and, returning to 
England, died in London in 1773. 

The news of her death recalled her husband, who was met by 
Mr. Day (rejected, after all his efforts, by Elizabeth Sneyd) with 
the news that Honora was “still free and lovelier than ever ”— 
and in less than six months they were married in Lincoln 
Cathedral. Maria, a healthy, intelligent, mischievous child of 
six, accompanied her parents to Edgeworthstown, and her first 
impressions of her home, with snow lying on its June roses, were 
typical of Erin. She felt great awe of her step-mother, which 
soon changed to the most admiring affection. She says that her 
first realisation of personal beauty was awakened by Honora, and 
young though she was, she appreciated her fine character. 
Unhappily Mrs. Edgeworth’s health soon began to fail, and she 
died in 1780—the year in which Maria was sent to a fashionable 
London school, where, in addition to backboards and iron collars, 
the improvement of her figure was attempted by swinging her by 
the neck to draw out the muscles! A very rough and ready 
anticipation of calisthenics. 

Before a year had expired Mr. Edgeworth married his sister-in- 
law, Elizabeth Sneyd.* The engagement called forth much 
unflattering comment both in the press and from friends, nor had 
it been at first a welcome idea to the couple themselves: “ Miss 
Sneyd expressed the strongest surprise at the suggestion,” says 
Mr. Edgeworth, “not only because I was her sister's husband, 
and because she had another attachment, but she distinctly said 
I was the last man of her acquaintance that she should have 
thought of for a husband; and notwithstanding her beauty, 
abilities, and polished manners I believed that she was as little 
suited to me.”+ But the marriage had been Honora’s dying 
request, chiefly for the sake of her two children; and she was so 


* Mr. Day had long consoled himself with a good-looking young heiress 


known as “ Minerva,” to distinguish her from a namesake called “ Venus ” 
in honour of her beauty. 


t Ilegality does not seem to have occurred to either of them as an 
objection, 
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adored by all who knew her that her word was law; the result 
was a period of unbroken happiness for Mr. Edgeworth and his 
family, who all returned to Ireland together, “with a firm deter- 
mination ” on his part to devote the remainder of his life to the 
improvement of his estate and the education of his children, and 
in the hope of ameliorating the condition of his poorer tenants. 

To Maria, who, though only fifteen, was an acute observer, the 
latter task seemed hopeless. Wherever her father turned his eyes, 
she writes in the ‘Memoirs, “in or out of the house, damp, 
dilapidation, waste appeared. Painting, glazing, roofing, fencing 
finishing—all were wanting. ‘The back-yard and the front lawn 
were filled with loungers, followers and petitioners—tenants, 
under-tenants, sub-agents, and agents. And they all had 
grievances and secret informations, accusations and quarrels, 
wranglings and equivocations, in which no human sagacity could 
discover truth.” Matters were simplified, however, by dismissing 
all middlemen and taking things into his own hands, with the sole 
help of his invaluable daughter, who wrote his letters, kept his 
accounts, and collected his rents; and, although constitutionally 
timid, rode with him over every inch of their estates, and over 
miles of country around them, acquiring in this way the varied 
and intimate knowledge of her poor neighbours which she after- 
wards turned to such admirable account. 

Father and daughter were only parted for three months during 
thirty-five years, and neither ever had an interest or occupation 
unshared by the other. And though, both in his autobiography 
and (quite unconsciously to her) in his daughter’s loving and 
eulogistic records, Mr. Edgeworth appears as a posewr, self- 
conscious and shallow, so blindly worshipped by his women-folk 
as to recall Miss Broughton’s “ Czar,” there must have been good 
in him to cause all the friendship and recognition he received out 
of doors, and to make him the centre of such a bright and cheery 
home. 

Life at Edgeworthstown was family life in its fullest sense. 
All Mr. Edgeworth’s business was done in the common sitting- 
room ; all his affairs and opinions were freely discussed with his 
wife and family. Part of his system of education was to remove 
his children as much as possible from the influence of servants, 
which he effected by making them his constant companions, and 
placing each of the little ones under the special care of an elder 
sister. Henry, the son of the third Mrs. Edgeworth, was Maria's 
charge, and when he was four years old she writes to her Aunt 
Charlotte (Miss Sneyd): “I did not know till Henry returned to 
us after his six weeks’ absence how very agreeable even a child of 
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his age can make himself.” Indeed, the system seems to have 
worked admirably with all the household, for Mr. Edgeworth 
wrote to Dr. Darwin: “I do not think one tear per month is shed 
in this house, nor the voice of reproof heard, nor the hand of 
restraint felt.” 

The Edgeworths’ nearest neighbours and most intimate friends 
were the Longfords, their relations, and the Granards; and 
Maria’s dawning talent owed much of its development to the wide 
and cultivated circles open to her at Pakenham Hall and Castle 
Forbes, where the great ladies who afterwards appeared in her 
pages were studied from life. Black Castle, too, presided over by 
her aunt, Margaret Ruxton (another of the divinities at whose 
shrine Mr. Day had worshipped) was a second home to Maria. 
Mrs. Ruxton was extremely well-read and intellectual, and her 
charm and distinction of manner were such that a friend once 
said: “If I were to see her a beggar in rags sitting on a doorstep 
I should say ‘ Madam’ to her.” * 

In 1790 Maria’s half-sister Honora—a girl so beautiful that 
strangers newly-introduced would forget what they were about to 
say, and servants would become oblivious of the orders they 
received in gazing at her, and of a mind and temper of equal 
perfection—died of consumption; her brother Lovell showing a 
tendency to the same malady, Mr. and Mrs. Edgeworth took him 
to Clifton during the next summer, leaving Maria to follow later 
with six younger children, The party were provided with so 
much luggage that the landlady of one inn at which they put up 
sarcastically inquired whether they had not also brought the 
kitchen grate. 

The scenery round Edgeworthstown is not picturesque, and 
Maria greatly enjoyed the contrast afforded by the beauty of 
Clifton Down, where the children ran wild and her little Henry 
delighted in fossil-hunting. ‘“ He begins to mess a great deal 
with gums, camphor, etc.,” she writes; “he will never come 
under Dr. Darwin’s definition of a fool. ‘A fool, Mr. Edgeworth, 
you know, is a man who never tried an experiment in his life.’” 
One result of this residence in Clifton was a friendship with 
Dr. Beddoes, who married Maria’s sister Anna.t 


* On Maria’s return from a short visit to Mrs. Ruxton, she wrote to her 
aunt: “ Kitty woke me this morning saying, ‘ Dear ma’am, how charming 
you smell of coals! Quite charming!’” Kitty was an Englishwoman, 
and the smoke of the coal burnt at Black Castle was sweeter in her 
patriotic nostrils than that of the Irish turf of Edgeworthstown. 

t For an interesting paper on their remarkable son, Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, see TempLe Bar, March, 1894, 
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Long ere this Maria had begun to write stories on a slate, and 
read them to the small critics in the nursery. If they were 
approved they were put into a more durable form, and in time 
became the delight of a much wider circle, being the foundation 
of the once popular ‘ Parents’ Assistant.’ 

In 1793 rumours of disturbances in Ireland, which would 
have induced many men to prolong their absence, or at least to 
leave a delicate wife and young family behind, hastened the 
return of the Edgeworths. Bodies of men known as “ Heart-of- 
Oak Boys,” “ Defenders,” and “ White Tooths,” * were patrolling 
the country, breaking into houses and possessing themselves of 
arms and ammunition. Mr. Edgeworth commanded a squadron 
of horse against the insurgents, and invented a system of tele- 
graphic communication, which he vainly hoped would be adopted 
by the Government. 

The peace and prosperity of Edgeworthstown itself were little 
affected. Mr. Edgeworth was so good and popular a landlord that 
he could afford to smile at the anonymous threats of assassination 
which reached him, and his family calmly continued their usual pur- 
suits. “Iam going on in the old way, writing stories,” Maria tells 
her cousin Sophy Ruxton. “I cannot be a captain of Dragoons, 
and sitting with my hands before me would not make any of us one 
degree safer.” She did, however, express a preference regarding 
the appearance of her possible murderer: “If I am to have my 
throat cut, all I crave is that it may not be by a man with his 
face blackened with charcoal.” 

The same cool, practical, somewhat hard common-sense charac- 
terises her few allusions to the horrors devastating France at this 
period. Her tone with regard to the fate of the Rolands is even 
cynical.t But any approach to posing was—when she detected 
it—so antipathetic to her that her point of view is quite 
intelligible. 

Mr. Edgeworth’s third wife died of consumption in 1797. “1 


* From their sticking two pieces of tobacco-pipe at each corner of their 
mouths, to disguise their faces and voices. 

+ “She was a great woman, and died heroically, but I don’t think she 
became more amiable, and certainly not more happy, by meddling with 
politics; for—her head is cut off and her husband has shot himself. I 
think if,I had been M. Roland I should not have shot myself for her 
sake, and I question whether he would not have left the trigger undrawn 
if he could have seen all she intended to say of him to posterity . . . her 
own superiority, and his infinite obligations to her, she has taken sufficient 
pains to blazon forth to the world. I do not like all this, and her duty 
work, and her full length portrait of herself by herself.”—‘ A Memoir of 
Maria Edgeworth, with a Selection from her Letters.’ By the late Mrs. 
Edgeworth. Not published. 1867. Vol. i. p. 70. 
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have heard my father say,” writes Maria, in the ‘ Memoirs,’ “ that 
during the seventeen years of his marriage with this lady he 
never once saw her out of temper, and never received from her an 
unkind word or an angry look.” She speaks with equal praise of 
Mrs. Edgeworth’s unremitting care and love for her step-children, 
in whose education husband and wife worked hand in hand. But 
while fully realizing his loss, Mr. Edgeworth was, as usual, 
speedily consoled ; and though Maria, now over thirty, was his 
daily companion and right hand, indoors and out, he did not 
hesitate a third time to subject her to the trial, often found so 
bitter, of having a step-mother set over her—this time a girl some 
years younger than herself. Mr. Edgeworth first saw his future 
bride, Frances Beaufort, as a child of six years old, in a white frock 
and pink sash, staying at Black Castle when he took Honora 
Sneyd there on a wedding visit. Mrs. Ruxton’s attachment to 
the Beaufort family formed a link between the houses, and in 
1798 Dr. Beaufort and his daughter paid a visit to Edgeworths- 
town, which was followed by an offer of marriage, of which Maria 
confesses she at first heard with disapproval, though the bride 
elect had shown kindred tastes by illustrating some of her stories. 
Six months after Elizabeth Edgeworth’s death the fourth marriage 
was celebrated.* 

The charge of a household comprising ‘eight children of ages 
varying from thirty to three, two resident maiden aunts, and a 
clever, energetic, opiniated, experimentalising head of the family, 
with a varied experience of matrimony, was no slight weight to 
lay on a girl’s shoulders. But the new wife carried it with 
perfect tact and grace, and Maria, despite her first feeling of 
reluctance, loyally and affectionately lightened it by every means 
in her power. They speedily became life-long friends in the 
truest and deepest sense of an often misapplied word. 

The home-coming was troubled by news of yet more serious 
risings than those already mentioned, and on the journey the bride 
had to avert her eyes from horrible traces of bloodshed. The 
French landed, and Edgeworthstown was at last deserted by the 


* When Mr. Edgeworth, then newly-elected member for St. John’s 
Town, Longford, was on his way to Dublin to fetch his fourth bride, a 
friend joined him for one stage of the journey who, amongst other 
pleasant and appropriate remarks, observed, “No man, you know, but a 
fool, would venture to make a first speech in Parliament, or to marry, 
after he was fifty.” Mr. Edgeworth laughed, and replied that, although 
past the specified age, he hoped to be married in a few days, and to make 
his first speech in Parliament in a few months! 

_ t Certain politicians of the present day, who are anxious to see an 
independent Ireland, and believe that she would both choose her allies 
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family, but only for five days! They found it uninjured on their 
return, and soon resumed their tranquil course of work and pleasure. 
In the same year appeared ‘ Practical Education,’ the first result of 
“a literary partnership ” between father and daughter, which Maria 
called “the joy and pride of her life,” but which certainly was not 
the basis of her lasting fame. Such charming stories for children 
as ‘Simple Susan,’ ‘ Rosamond,’ and many others, inspired by the 
intimate knowledge and love of children acquired in the Edge- 
worthstown nursery, long held their own against formidable 
rivals; but in the works undertaken together, Maria’s liveliness 
and intelligence were overweighted. The best thing they did in 
conjunction was the ‘ Essay on Irish Bulls.’* But of course it is 
what may be called her national novels, in which her genius had 
free play, and which fired Scott’s ambition to do for his country- 
men what Maria Edgeworth had done for hers, that keep her 
memory green even in this busy and forgetful day. 

The first of these pictures of Irish life and character, too racily 
true to nature ever to become old-fashioned, ‘Castle Rackrent,’ 
was published in 1800, anonymously at first, but with the author’s 
name on the title-page of a second edition which followed in a 
few months. 


“It is,” writes an appreciative biographer and critic, “a page torn from 
the national history of Ireland, inimitable, perennially delightful, equally 





wisely, and do honour to their alliance, might well ponder the words of 
Miss Edgeworth (whose true patriotism is above suspicion) after the 
“battle of Ballinamuck.” “The French generals who headed this inva- 
sion declared they had been completely deceived as to the state of Ireland. 
They expected to find the people in open rebellion, or at least organized 
for insurrection. But to their dismay they found only ‘ ragamuffins,’ who 
did them infinitely more harm than good.... The generals described 
the stratagems which had been practised upon them by their good allies— 
the same rebels frequently returning with different tones and new stories 
to obtain double and treble provisions of arms, ammunition and uniforms, 
selling the ammunition for whiskey, and running away at the first fire in 
the day of battle. The French, detesting and despising those by whom 
they had been thus cheated, pillaged and deserted, called them beggars, 
rascals, and savages. They cursed also without scruple their own Direc- 
tory, for sending them after they had, as they boasted, conquered the 
world, to be at last beaten in an Irish bog. Officers and soldiers joined in 
swearing that they would never return to a country where they could find 
neither bread, wine, nor discipline, and where the people lived on roots, 
whiskey, and lying.”—‘ Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth.’ 1820. 
Vol. ii., p. 237. 

* In regard to which an Irish gentleman is said to have perpetrated the 
excellent practical one of ordering it for an agricultural society ! 
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humorous and pathetic, holding up with shrewd wit and keen perception, 
mingled with sympathetic indulgence, the follies and vices that have 
caused, and in a modified degree still cause, no small proportion of the 


- 


miseries that have afflicted and still afflict that unhappy land.... No 
conclusions are drawn, the narrative never flags or drags, the abundant 
anecdotes are poured forth with true Irish exuberance. The book is an 
epitome of the Irish character—‘ fighting like devils for conciliation, and 
hating each other for the love of God.’ Never did laughter and tears, 
sympathy and repugnance, lie more closely together than in this tale.” * 


When ‘ Moral Tales’ had penetrated to France, and ‘ Practical 
Education’ was said to be a text-book in certain French schools, 
and ‘ Belinda’ had been translated by Comte de César, and the 
‘Bibliotheque Brittanique ’ had made the Edgeworth family well- 
known, they crossed the Channel themselves, and were cordially 
welcomed to French literary and scientific circles. Maria’s home 
letters are filled with sparkling sketches of her new acquain- 
tances. We see Madame Récamier, beautiful, elegant, gracious, 
sitting on the arm of La Harpe’s chair, in his wretched room, 
while he, arrayed “in a dirty, reddish night-gown, and a very 
dirty night-cap, bound round the forehead with a superlatively 
dirty ribbon,” recites his own poems. We breakfast with 
“Mme. d’Ouditot ”—Rousseau’s Julie, then seventy-two—“ a thin 
woman in a little black bonnet, shockingly ugly, squinting so 
much that it is impossible to tell which way she is looking. But,” 
adds Maria, “no sooner did I hear her speak than I began to like 
her, and to find in her countenance a most benevolent and agree- 
able expression. . . . She seems as gay and open-hearted as a girl 
of fifteen. It has been said of her that she not only never did 
any harm, but never suspected any.” 

Far different was the impression made by Madame de Genlis, 
whose gloomy, ruinous abode is described with painful minute- 
ness. In the recesses of a half-lit room, further eclipsed by a 
great puff of smoke, rose the tall form of a lady in black, silent 
and scarcely seen. When the cheery little English authoress had 
rather nervously introduced her father and herself, she saw in her 
hostess a very thin and melancholy woman, with— 


“dark eyes, long sallow cheeks, compressed thin lips, two or three black 
ringlets on a high forehead, a cap that Mrs. Grier might wear—altogether 
an appearance of fallen fortunes, worn-out health, and excessive, but 
guarded, irritability. ... She seemed alive only to literary quarrels and 
jealousies. There was something of malignity in her countenance and 
conversation that repelled love, and of hypocrisy which annihilated 





**Maria Edgeworth” By Helen Zimmern. Allen & Co., 1883. 
“Eminent Women Series.” Pp. 52-53. 
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esteem. ... I never met anyone of any party who was her friend. 
This strikes me with real melancholy; to see a woman of the first talents 
in Europe, who had lived and shone in the gay court of the gayest nation 
in the world, now deserted and forlorn, without society and without a 
single friend—admired, and despised.” 


Mr. Edgeworth, whom Madame de Genlis took pains to please, 
formed a more favourable opinion of her than his clear-sighted 
daughter, and with the artless vanity which tinctured most of his 
utterances, expressed his conviction that “she was a person over 
whose mind he could gain great ascendency.” 

During this visit to France, when Maria was thirty-six years 
old, occurred her only love affair—at least, the only one of which 
any record has been preserved. She tells her Aunt Ruxton, at the 
end of one of her lively letters, that she has been interrupted by 
“a visit from M. Edelcrantz, a Swedish gentleman of superior 
understanding and mild manners. He came to offerjme his hand 
and heart!” adding, that she had not seen enough of him to 
return his attachment, and that nothing could tempt her to 
leave her own friends and country for Sweden.* Her step-mother 
says, however :— 


“ Maria was mistaken as to her own feelings. She refused M. Edel- 
crantz, but she was exceedingly in love with him.... She decided 
rightly for her own future happiness and for that of her family, but she 
suffered much at the time and long afterwards. Even after our return to 
Edgeworthstown it was long before she recovered her elasticity of mind. 
She exerted all her powers of self-command, and turned her attention to 
everything which her father suggested she should write. But ‘ Leonora,’ 
which she began immediately after our return home, was written with the 
hope of pleasing the Chevalier Edelcrantz, and the idea of what he would 
think of it was, I believe, present to her in every page’she wrote.” 


One cannot help suspecting here a little of that collective 
selfishness which, oddly enough, never seems to be considered so 
reprehensible as individual selfishness. The dismissal of M. Edel- 
crantz was “best for the happiness of the family.” The 
impression is deepened when Mrs. Edgeworth continues, after 
speaking of Maria’s idea that she “ would not have suited M. Edel- 
crantz’s position at the Court of Stockholm, and that her want 
of beauty might have diminished his attachment:” “It was 
better perhaps that she should think so, as it calmed her mind. 
But from what I saw of him I think he was a man capable of 
really valuing her. I believe that he was much attached to her 


* M. Edelcrantz, who was private secretary to the king, and held other 
important appointments, did not feel justified in throwing up his position 
and prospects in his own country for Miss Edgeworth’s sake. 
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and deeply mortified at her refusal ... he was always distin- 
guished for his high character and great abilities. He never 
married.” * 

Rumours of war with England hurried the Edgeworths out of 
Paris, but Maria’s brother Lovell, who was returning from 
Geneva and did not receive a warning sent him by his father, was 
made prisoner, kept in Verdun for six years, and not allowed to 
rejoin his family until 1814. 

The constant dread of French invasion set Mr. Edgeworth 
again to work on his telegraph; this time the Government took 
up the idea heartily. A line of telegraphs was erected from 
Dublin to Galway, a telegraphic corps formed from Mr. Edge- 
worth’s yeomanry, and a ruined stone windmill on the Hill of 
Cappa turned into a fortified station. Maria, of course, was her 
father’s secretary during all this work, besides writing another 
novel, visiting with different members of the family at neigh- 
bouring country houses, teaching the younger children, un- 
ceasingly befriending the poorer tenants on the estate, and 
embroidering a pair of sleeves for a friend. “If Mrs. Stewart 
should begin to say, ‘Oh, it is a pity Miss Edgeworth should 
spend her time at such work!’” she writes to her brother Henry, 
“please interrupt her, though that is very rude, and say I like 
work very much, and that I have only done this at odd times, 
after breakfast you know, when my father reads out Pope’s 
‘Homer,’ or when there are long sittings, and it is much more 
agreeable to move one’s fingers than to sit with hands clasped 
immovably.” 

In the midst of such a busy, lively family life as this, and in a 
mind so active, so well stored, and so completely under control 
as Maria’s, there could be no merely sentimental regrets. Yet 
Mrs. Edgeworth says, “The unexpected mention of M. Edel- 
crantz’s name, or even that of Sweden, in a book or newspaper, 
always moved her so much that the words in the page became 
a mass of confusion before her eyes, and her voice lost all 
power.” 

In some of Maria’s letters to her Aunt Ruxton, during 1806, we 
get an interesting glimpse of the early life of the Duke of 
Wellington. “I have been at Pakenham Hall,” she writes. “I 
do not know when I have felt so much pleasure as in hearing 
sweet Kitty Pakenham speak of your Sophy. I never saw her look 


more animated or more pretty than when she was speaking 
of her.” 


* ‘Memoir of Maria Edgeworth.’ By the late Mrs. Edgeworth. Not 
published. Vol. i., p. 143. 
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A little later— 


“Your account of the good news of Miss Pakenham’s happiness is one 
of those tales of real life in which the romance is far superior to fiction. 
I hope the imaginations of this hero and heroine have not been too much 
exalted. Pray tell dear good Lady Elizabeth we are so delighted with the 
news, and so engrossed by it, that, waking or sleeping, the image of Miss 
Pakenham swims before our eyes. To make the romance perfect we want 
two material documents—a description of the person of Sir Arthur, and a 
knowledge of the time when the interview after his return took place.” 


She soon has her curiosity on the former point gratified : 
“Doctor Beaufort, tell Charlotte, saw Sir Arthur Wellesley at the 
Castle ; handsome, very brown, quite bald, and a hooked nose.” 
And in the next letter: “ Lady Elizabeth Pakenham told us that 
when Lady Wellesley” [her daughter| “was presented to the 
Queen, Her Majesty said, ‘I am happy to see you at my Court, 
so bright an example of constancy. If anybody in this world 
deserves to be happy, you do. But did you really never write one 
letter to Sir Arthur Wellesley during his long absence?’ ‘No, 
never, madam.’ ‘And did you never think of him?’ ‘Yes, 
madam, very often.’” 

Queen Charlotte’s cross-questioning of the pretty bride suggests 
an engagement on probation—stern parents—correspondence for- 
bidden—and then the return of the young hero, “ bringing his 
sheaves (of laurels) with him,” to the chime of wedding bells. 

The following year was a sad one at Edgeworthstown. 
Honora and Elizabeth had already been carried off by consumption, 
and Charlotte also was doomed. “Her genius and her beauty, 
her guileless heart, her innocent gaiety, her never ruftied temper,” 
says her stepmother, “had made her the admiration of all who 
knew her, the idol and darling of her family.” Some of her very 
clever studies of Irish types are engraved in the Memoirs of Mr. 
Edgeworth completed by Maria. 

Many curious little incidental pictures of her time are to be 
gleaned from Miss Edgeworth’s letters; writing from Ardbraccan 
House in 1811, she says— 


“When Lord Longford came in I escaped from cribbage, and heard 
many entertaining things. One was of his meeting a man in the mail 
eoach who looked as if he was gouty, and could not stir without great 
difficulty, and never without the assistance of a companion, who never 
moved an inch from him. At last Lord Longford discovered that this 
gentleman’s gouty overalls covered fetters, that he was a malefactor in 
irons, and that his companion was a Bow Street officer, who treated his 
prisoner with the greatest politeness. ‘Give me leave, sir—excuse me— 
ene on your arm and one on mine, and then we are sure we can’t leave one 
another. A worse travelling companion this than the bear, whom Lord 
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Longford found one morning in the coach, opposite to him, when day 
dawned. The gentleman in the fur coat, as he had all night supposed him 
to be!” 


All through life Maria Edgeworth had the best qualification. 
of a novelist of manners,—intimate, personal knowledge of every 
class of society, and devoted friends who ranged from the charming, 
impulsive, warm-hearted Duchess of Wellington, to the grand- 
children of her own old servants. She had tasted the pleasures 
of fame in Paris; a visit to London in 1813 made her yet more 
intimately acquainted with them, and it was demonstrated that 
there is something “in a name” when that of Edgeworth at once 
secured a box to see Mrs. Siddons act after it had been pronounced 
quite unattainable. Very brief records of this particular visit 
remain; the Miss Berrys are dismissed with a word, Lady Crewe 
has little more; a whole host of interesting and famous people 
whose hospitalities were showered on the Edgeworths are barely 
enumerated. 

Maria had the pleasure of refusing an invitation from the 
Princess of Wales; and wrote of Byron: “I can only tell you 
that his appearance is nothing that you would remark.” Helen 
Zimmern, in her excellent memoir, expresses surprise that his. 
good looks did not strike Miss Edgeworth ; but remembering that 
Lady Caroline Lamb’s first recorded impression described him as 
“mad, bad, and dangerous to know,” and that Sydney Owenson 
pronounced him a sullen-looking boy, one cannot wonder that 
the sane and sensible Maria was not taken captive by mere beauty 
of feature marred by an expression of hauteur and ill-temper. 

Byron was more favourably impressed by Miss Edgeworth, for in 
his diary (January 19, 1821), after noting that he has been 
reading the Life of R. L. Edgeworth, he adds that he remembers 
having met the father and daughter in the fashionable world, and 
that he— 


“thought Edgeworth a fine old fellow, of a clarety, elderly, red com- 
plexion, but active, brisk, and endless. He was seventy, but did not look 
forty-eight . . . bounced about, and talked loud and long.... Every- 
body cared more about her. She was a nice little unassuming ‘ Jeanie 
Deans-looking body,’ as we Scotch say; and if not handsome, certainly 
not ill-looking. Her conversation was as quiet as herself. One would 
never have guessed she could write her name; whereas her father talked, 
not as if he could write nothing else, but as if nothing else was worth 
writing.” * 


This seems to have been the impression generally made by Mr. 
Edgeworth, in spite of his acknowledged talent and usefulness. 


* *Byron’s Life, Letters and Journals,’ Murray, 1860. Pp. 479-480. 
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Yet his daughter, in her profound love and admiration, persisted 
in attributing two-thirds of the noti¢e the family received to his 
transcendent merits, and always submitted to his judgment, 
often inferior to her own. It is difficult not to sympathise with 
the impatience expressed by Miss Mitford (though it reads oddly 
from a daughter so blindly devoted as she was herself) at her 
sister authoress’s complete subjection to the paternal criticism 
which tinkered her stories and cramped her style. Much the 


same feeling peeps out in a letter from Scott to Joanna Baillie, 
dated July, 1813. 


After mentioning his introduction to her friend Mr. Merritt, 
Scott adds— 


“This, then, is one of the two things. The other is getting acquainted 
with Miss Edgeworth. If you would give a silver sixpence, as you say, to 
see us together, each of us would, I am sure, have given a silver crown (no 
small part, now, of the real cash contained in anybody’s purse) to have 
seen you a third in our party. I have found her a frank, animated, 
sensible, and amusing woman, entirely free from affectation of any kind, 
and of a confiding and affectionate and friendly disposition that has really 
gained upon my heart. We met a good many times, and when we parted 
she was in tears, like one who takes leave of an old friend. She has been 
received by everybody, the first in literature and the first in rank, with 
the most gratifying eagerness and respect, and has delighted them all. 
She is cheerful, and talks easily and fluently, and tells her little story 
(when her father did not take it out of her mouth) very pleasantly. 
However, in regard to her father, she is not so much hampered as she 
must have been in Edinburgh, where I was told she could not get leave to 
speak to anybody, and therefore kept in the background wherever she 
went. When they take up the same thing now they have a fair wrangle 
(though a good-humoured one) for it, and she as often gets the better as 
he. He is, to be sure, a strange mortal, with no great tact and some 
conceit. Yet his daughter is so strongly attached to him that I am sure 
he must have some real good in him; and, convinced of this, I have taken 
a good-will to him in spite of fashion.* You would have been amused if 
you had seen with what eagerness people crowded to get a sight of Miss 
Edgeworth—who is very short—peeping over shoulders and between 
curled tétes to get but one look. She said herself, at a party where I met 
her, that the crowd closed over her.” ¢ 

* The secret of his attraction possibly lay in Mr. Edgeworth’s capacity 
for loving. In one of his latest letters he told the mother of his fourth 
wife: “I write from the midst of such a circle of children as is not, I 
believe, to be found anywhere else. Such excellent principles, such just 
views of human life and manners, such cultivated understandings, such 
charming tempers, make a little Paradise around me. To fade away from 
the world with such objects before me, and at the same time to avoid 
bodily pain is all that I can wish.”—‘ Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth.’ London, 1820. Vol. ii., p. 442. 

t ‘Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott.’ David Douglas. Edinburgh, 
1894. Vol. i. pp. 299-300. 
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When ‘Waverley’ appeared, in 1814, the publishers sent 
Miss Edgeworth a copy “from the author.” Mr. Edgeworth, 
who, like all his family, ardently admired Scott’s poems, exclaimed 
while the novel was being read aloud—‘ Aut Scotus aut Diabolus:” 
and with this sentence Maria headed her letter of acknowledgment 
and enthusiastic praise; but Ballantyne replied to her, and Scott 
still remained behind the mask. Great had been the joy and 
exultation at Edgeworthstown when, on arriving at the “ Post- 
script, which should have been a Preface,” they discovered the 
author’s admission that his aim was “in some distant degree to 
emulate” Miss Edgeworth’s Irish portraits.* 

This was delightful; but perhaps the most superb compliment 
her writings ever received was when, much later, Macaulay, 
in his stately fashion, declared that the scene in ‘The Absentee,’ 
in which Lord Colambre avows his identity to his tenants and the 
“Unjust Steward,” was the best thing of the kind written since 
the opening of the twenty-second book of the ‘ Odyssey.’ 

Hitherto, except when the illness and death of sisters or step- 
mothers clouded the horizon at LEdgeworthstown (and Mr. 
Edgeworth’s wonderful power of recovering from these afflictions 
seems to have imbued the whole family with something more 
than resignation, a cheerful fortitude, partly temperamental, 
partly, no doubt, cultivated for the sake of those who survived), 
we have seen Maria working amidst so much gaiety and fun, so 
many conflicting demands on her help and sympathy, that the 
number and quality of her stories is quite marvellous. One 
would have thought her almost too happy to work so much and 
so well, 

A far different and very pathetic picture is drawn of the 
composition of ‘ Ormond.’ 


“Maria,” writes her stepmother, “read the first chapter out to her 
father in the carriage going to Pakenham Hall to see Lord Longford’s 
bride. It was the last visit Mr. Edgeworth paid anywhere. He had 
expressed a wish that she should write a companion story to ‘ Harrington,’ 
and in all her anguish of mind at his state of health, she, by a wonderful 
effort of affection and genius, produced those gay and brilliant pages. 
The interest and delight which her father, ill as he was, took in this 

* Constable asserts that the greatest compliment he could pay “the 
author of ‘Waverley’” was to say, “ Positively, this is worthy of Miss 
Edgeworth.” And in one of the recently-published ‘ Familiar Letters,’ 
Scott tells “Ireland’s guardian spirit” that he has seen the results of her 
work in encouraging kindly feeling between the two nations. “I have 
known many a poor Irish labourer against whom fifteen years ago men’s 
minds would have been hardened by prejudice and misconception, who 
has been treated with kindness as the countryman of the postillion Jerry.” 
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heginning, induced her to go on.... All the wonderful scenes of wit, 
humour, and feeling, were written in an agony of anxiety, with trembling 
hand and tearful eyes. As she finished chapter after chapter she read 
them out, the whole family assembling in her father’s room to listen to 
them.” * 


And Mr. Edgeworth still roused himself to his accustomed task 
of correction, which “he would work at in his bed for hours 
together, once for six hours during an interval of sickness and 
exquisite pain.” On his birthday, May 31st, Maria had the 
satisfaction of putting the printed volumes of the novel in which 
he had been so deeply interested, complete, into his hands; on 
the 13th of June, 1817, he died, and, writes Mrs. Edgeworth, 
“the rest of this year is a blank.” 

Maria’s eyes had suffered so much from overwork at night, 
whilst struggling with her grief, in order that ‘Ormond’ might 
be finished whilst her father still lived, that she said the tears 
shed afterwards “felt like the cutting of a knife.” Debarred 
from reading, writing, and needlework, she set herself to learn 
knitting, and supplied all her friends with what she called 
“ bootikins ” to sleep in. 

The family dispersed for a time after Mr. Edgeworth’s funeral, 
Mrs. Edgeworth taking the younger children to visit her own 
relations, and Maria going where alone she could feel compara- 
tively happy—to her beloved Aunt Ruxton, at Black Castle. The 
reassembling at Edgeworthstown was painful to all, though its 
new master, the eldest and unmarried son, did his utmost to fill 
his father’s place, and his sister wrote gratefully, “Nothing can 
be kinder than Lovell is to all of us.” 

In 1818 Maria’s eyes had improved sufficiently to enable her 
to begin her difficult task of editing and completing her father's 
autobiography, not rendered easier by his dying injunction that 
it should be published “ without any change.” But she had to 
save her sight for this work alone, and to employ her sisters 
as copyists and amanuenses, which must have been irksome to 
one accustomed to be so independent. Added to this mechanical 
difficulty was the pressing sense of intellectual isolation and 
timidity in trusting her own judgment, after having for so many 
years—wisely or unwisely—deferred to that of her father, and 
associated him with everything she wrote, did, or felt. Naturally 
she was more dependent than of old on outside affection, and she 
gives very simple and natural expression to the feeling in a 
letter to Mrs. O’Beirne:—* Will you thank the Bishop for his 


* «A Memoir of Maria Edgeworth.’ By the late Mrs. Edgeworth. Not 
published. Vol. i., pp. 323-324, 
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kind letter to me, and especially for his calling me his ‘dear 
Maria’? I was always fond of being loved, but of late I am become 
more sensible of the soothing power of affectionate expressions.” 
A round of pleasant visits to the homes of intimate friends, 
which included Bowood, Trentham, and Joanna Baillie’s house at 
Hampstead, did much to revive Maria’s spirits, and prepare her 
for appreciating the next London season. As before, her letters 
are often flying birdseye views, rather suggestive than descriptive ; 
but what a group of philanthropists is summoned up by such a 
paragraph as this:—“ Twice at Mr. Wilberforce’s; he lives next 
door ‘to Lady Elizabeth Whitbread ; there we met Mr. Buxton— 
admirable facts from him about Newgate and Spitalfields weavers. 
I was very sorry to learn that Mrs. Fry, that angel woman, is ill.” 
St. Patrick’s Day was spent with the Duchess of Wellington— 
“always Kitty Pakenham to her friends,” as she herself said. A 
plate of shamrocks stood on the table, with clusters of which em- 
blematic leaves she decorated her visitors as they arrived. It seems 
curious to read that in 1819 Maria did not recognise the great 
Duke because he “looked so old and wrinkled”! But she found 
his manner “ very agreeable, perfectly simple and dignified.” 
Time, patience, and self-denial had completed Maria’s recovery 
of sight, and after two years’ abstinence she wrote :—“ Now that 


I have eyes to read again I have a voracious appetite and a relish 
for food, good, bad, and indifferent, I am afraid, like a half- 
famished, shipwrecked wretch.” Her reading was enormous and 
almost omnivorous, and there was no more generous and sym- 
pathetic critic of the novels of others. She fully appreciated 
Miss Austen, worshipped Scott, and wrote of a book now little 
more than known by name— 


“T have just been reading, for the fourth time, I believe, ‘‘The Simple 
Story,’ which I intended this time to read as a critic, that I might write to 
Mrs. Inchbald about it. But I was so carried away by it that I was 
totally incapable of thinking of Mrs. Inchbald or anything but Miss 
Milner and Dorriforth, who appeared to me real persons whom I saw and 
heard, and who had such power to interest me that I cried my eyes almost 
out before I came to the end of the story. I think it the most pathetic 
and the most powerfully-written tale I ever read. I was obliged to go 
from it to correct ‘ Belinda’” [her own novel] “ for Mrs. Barbauld, who is 
going to insert it in her collection of novels with a preface; and I really 
was so provoked with the cold tameness of that stick or stone, Belinda, 
that I could have torn the pages to pieces; and really I have not the 
heart or the patience to correct her. As the hackney coachman said, 
‘Mend you! Better make a new one!’”—‘ Memoirs by Mrs, Edgeworth.’ 
Vol. i., pp. 229-230, 


In 1820 Maria took her young sisters, Fanny and Harriet, to 


Paris, and felt all the delight of a fond mother in the general 
VOL. OV, Z 
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admiration excited by their beauty and grace. Again we have 
rapid summaries of their gay doings, intended only as notes for 
verbal amplification at Edgeworthstown, and making one deeply 
regret that she did not write her recollections of famous con- 
temporaries—what a treasure-house of description and anecdote 
they would have afforded! Here is a suggestive scrap :— 


“Went to Madame Récamier’s, in her convent, L’Abbaye aux bois, 
up seventy-eight steps; elegant room, and she as elegant as ever.* 
Matthieu de Montmorenci, the ex-Queen of Sweden, Madame de Boigne, 
a charming woman, and Madame la Maréchale de Moreau, a battered 
beauty, smelling of garlic, and screeching in vain to pass for a wit.” 


Then we have an evening at Cuvier’s, where “all the talents ” 
were assembled, and Trelawny charmed Maria by a panegyric on 
the Abbé Edgeworth ; a visit to La Celle, once the residence of 
Madame de Pompadour, where Maria’s host, “ M. Morel de Vindé, 
pair de France, ancien conseiller de Parlement, etc.,” was found 
filling in the ground of his wife’s tapestry: ‘“ He has had a cold, 
and wears a black silk handkerchief on his head and a hat over it 
in the house; three waistcoats, two coats, and a spencer;” an 
interview with Madame de Villette, Voltaire’s “ belle et bonne,” still 
charming and enthusiastic, beseeching Maria even with tears not 
to believe the calumnies heaped on her idol; and a meeting with 
Prince Rostopchin, “who burned Moscow, first setting fire to his 
own house. I never saw a more striking Calmuck countenance.” 
Madame de Rumford seems to have foreshadowed a type not 
uncommon in our own day. “There was a sort of chuffiness and 
a sawdust kind of unconnected cut-shortness in her manner which 
we could not like.” Madame de la Rochejacquelein (alas for 
ideals !) was found “ with a bundled form and dress all squashed 
on a sofa,” owing to an accident to her leg—“a large fat woman, 
with a broad, round, fair face,” but unmistakably well-born and 
well-bred. She said that she was always sorry when strangers 
saw her because she knew that she destroyed all their illusions. 
She knew that she ought to have had the air of a heroine, and above 
all that she should have appeared melancholy, or, at all events, 
weary of life—but unfortunately she could do nothing of the kind! 
“Parceque je sais que je detruis toute illusion. Je sais que je 
devrais avoir l’air d’une heroine, et surtout que je devrais avoir 
Yair malheureuse ou epuisé au moins—rien de tout cela, helas!” 

Mrs. Edgeworth dwells with pride on the immense success of 


* “T do not know,” she writes in another letter, “what Sneyd” (her 
brother) “can have done to make Madame Récamier laugh; in my time 
she never went beyond the smile prescribed by Lord Chesterfield as 
graceful in beauty.” 
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her step-daughter in Parisian society, partly due to her perfect 
command of the French language, which she spoke as brightly 
and idiomatically as her own, partly to her wonderful power of 
seeing and sympathising with all sides of a question, so that 
Bonapartists and Royalists alike poured out to her their regrets 
and their hopes; men of science found that she understood them, 
and young men of fashion of both the current types, the gay and 
flippant, and the melancholy and Byronic, would desert the 
radiant beauties of the hour and flock round the lively, intelligent, 
plain, middle-aged little Irishwoman. “Her fascination,” says 
Mrs. Edgeworth, “ was, that while she ridiculed their affectations, 
she valued their abilities and good qualities.” 

A visit to Coppet greatly impressed Maria, who gives an 
interesting glimpse of a little figure seldom mentioned by 
travellers or biographers—Madame de Staél’s youngest child. 

“There is something inexpressibly melancholy, awful in this house, in 
these rooms, where the thought continually recurs, here Genius was! here 
was ambition, love, all the great struggles of the passions; here was 
Madame de Staél! The respect paid to her memory by her son and 
daughter, and by M. de Broglie, is touching. The little Rocca, seven 
years old, is an odd, cold, prudent, old-man sort of child, as unlike as 
possible to the son you would have expected of such parents. M. Rocca, 
brother to the boy's father, is here; handsome, but I know no more... . 
M. de Staél has promised to show me Gibbon’s love-letters to his grand- 
mother, ending regularly with, ‘Je suis, mademoiselle, avec les sentimens 
qui font le désespoir de ma vie,’ ete.” 


It is pleasant to read that, thoroughly though the three sisters 
enjoyed all that was best and brightest in French society, their 
“constant chorus” as they drove back from the most brilliant 
assemblies was, “ How happy we are to be so fond of each other ! 
How happy we are to be independent of all we see here! How 
happy that we have our dear home to return to at last!” 

One of the pioneers of the higher education of women was so 
charmingly unlike the type as depicted by prejudice, that room 
must be found for Miss Edgeworth’s sketch of her. 


“Mrs. Somerville—little, slightly made—fair hair, pink colour; small 
grey, round, intelligent, smiling eyes; very pleasing countenance; 
remarkably soft voice, strong but well-bred Scotch accent. Timid, not 
disqualifyingly timid, but naturally modest, yet with a degree of self- 
possession which prevents her being in the least awkward, adds a pre- 
possessing charm to her manner, and takes off all dread of her superior 
scientific learning.” 


During a visit to Scotland made in 1823, when Maria again 
took two of her half-sisters under her wing, she and the Wizard 
of the North became great friends. It is curious to find Miss 
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Edgeworth at this time writing of “the first sound of Walter 
Scott’s voice,” “my first impression,” and saying, “as I sat 
beside him at supper I could not believe he was a stranger, and 
forgot he was a great man,” as though they had hitherto been 
total strangers personally; while he, as we have seen, wrote a 
full account of his first acquaintance with her to their friend 
Joanna Baillie ten years before. We find no record of these early 
meetings in the memoirs by Mrs. Edgeworth and Miss Zimmern, 
and Lockhart, in his Life of Scott, expressly says that ‘ Waverley ’ 
was sent “from the author” to Miss Edgeworth, ‘‘ whom Scott had 
never then seen, though some literary correspondence had passed 
between them.” * 

The following description would certainly give the impression 
that Miss Edgeworth had never met Scott before :— 


“ He was neither so large nor so heavy in appearance as I had been led 
to expect; more large, but not unwieldy. His countenance benevolent, 
and full of genius without the slightest effort. Delightfully natural, as if 
he did not know he was Walter Scott or the Great Unknown, as if he only 
thought of making others happy. ... He is one of the best bred men I 
ever saw, with all the exquisite politeness which is of no particular school 
and of all countries, the politeness which arises from good and quick 
sense and feeling, which seems to know by instinct the characters of 
others, to see what will please and put all his guests at their ease.” 


This meeting was in Edinburgh; the good impression was 
deepened during a visit to Abbotsford. “Sir Walter was then,” 
says Mrs. Edgeworth, “at the height of his fame and in the 
glory of his prime, surrounded by his family . . . his joyous life, 
his looks of fond pride in his children, the pleasantness of his 
easy manners, the gay walks, the evening conversations, the 
drives in the sociable, during which the flow of story, poetry, wit 
and wisdom never ceased, enchanted Maria.” She also liked 
Lady Scott, to whom most of Sir Walter’s guests did scanty 
justice, and praised her kind heart, excellent housekeeping, and 
traces of past beauty. 

The conflict of testimony as to when Scott and Miss Edgeworth 
first met deepens when we find Scott himself writing in 1822 as 
though he had never seen her,—and to the very correspondent 
(Joanna Baillie) who had expressed such interest in their inter- 
course ten years previously! “I am delighted with the prospect 
of seeing Miss Edgeworth,” he says :— 

“TI expect her to be just what you describe—a being totally void of 
affectation, and who, like one other lady of my acquaintance, carries her 


* «Life of Sir Walter Scott.’ Edinburgh and London, 1837. Vol. iii. 
p. 305. 
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literary reputation as freely and easily as the milkmaid in my country 
does the leglen, which she carries on her head and walks as gracefully 
with it asa duchess. Some of the fair sex, and some of the foul sex too, 
carry their renown in London fashion on a yoke and a pair of pitchers. 


The consequence is, that besides poking frightfully, they hit everyone on 
the shins with their buckets.” * 


Later he wrote to the same friend :— 


“This very remarkable person not only answered, but exceeded the 
expectations I had formed. I am particularly pleased with the naiveté 
and good-humoured ardour of mind which she unites with such formidable 
powers of acute observation. In external appearance she is quite the 
fairy Whippity Stourie of our nursery tale, the Whippity Stourie who 
came flying through the window to work all sorts of marvels. I will never 
believe but what she has a wand in her pocket, and pulls it out to conjure 
a little before she begins those very striking pictures of manners.” 


To Terry, Scott describes her as “a very nice lioness, full of 
fun and spirit; a little slight figure, very active in her movements, 
very good-humoured, and full of enthusiasm.” The enthusiasm 
lasted as long as life itself; and when, to use Horace Walpole’s 
favourite phrase, her clock had long struck fifty, how gay, and 
sympathetic, and humorous Maria could still be! She was 
always planning pleasures for others, finding out just what they 
wanted and making the most useful presents; busy “paving a 
gutter and yard to Honora’s pigstye,” getting up at dawn 
to work in her garden, hemming frills for her beloved Aunt 
Ruxton, sitting up when the rest of the family had gone to a 
dinner party, to write merry, descriptive letters to distant 
friends. ‘ Here comes the carriage rolling round,” she concludes. 
“TI feel guilty, what will my mother” (this, be it remembered, 
was stepmother No. 3) “say to me, so long a letter at this time of 
night? Yours affectionately in all the haste of guilt, conscience- 
stricken ; that is, found out. No—all safe, all innocent—because 
not found out. Finis. By the Author of ‘ Moral Tales’ and 
‘Practical Education.’ ” 

In August, 1825, Scott paid his long-promised visit to Edge- 
worthstown, and deepened the delightful impression made in 
Scotland :—‘ He is most benignant as well as most entertaining ; 
the noblest and the gentlest of lions. .. The school band after 
dinner and the boys at leap-frog delighted Sir Walter. Next 
day we went to the school for a very short time, and saw a little 
of everything, and a most favourable impression was made.” No 
doubt it was, on that kindly nature. But the “sarcastic levity ” 
of Lockhart found great scope in describing Edgeworthstown. 


* ‘Life of Sir Walter Scctt.’ Edit. 1837. Vol. iv., p. 287. 
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It is only fair to remember that he was writing hastily to his 
wife, with no view to publication :-— 

“This is a large house,” he writes, “ patched and added to with con- 
siderable taste by the Papa, and full of all nick-nack locks, bells, bolts, 
clocks, doors, windows, walls, etc. The family consists, besides Miss E. 
and Curly, of Mrs. Edgeworth, a very pleasing, lady-like, and intelligent 
woman, rather younger than Maria, and apparently a great friend of hers ; 
then Honora, daughter of one of the Sneyd wives, a woman of thirty, 
pleasant enough, and has been rather pretty; then old Aunt Sneyd, a 
poor old powdered body to whom they are all very kind—lame and help- 
less, and has had some paralytic touch evidently; then the Laird Lovell 
himeelf, quite a character, far too much so for being described now. He 
has a school of 240 boys, half Protestants half Catholics, and the teachers 
being men of sense, I believe the imbecility of the supervisor is not able 
to prevent this from being useful. But who shall paint the absurdity of 
the bugle horns, the band of music! the marching to this music up and 
down stairs and after dinner over the lawn at the big house; above all, 
imagine leap-frog ‘ to its ain tune’ solemnly performed by 240 boys before 
the drawing-room windows! What a farce might be made of Owen and 
this man, whom I take to be an Owen, as far as a gentleman and a squire 
can be such a matter.” * 


In his life of his father-in-law, Lockhart gives a much more 
respectful account of this visit, describing the “ classical mansion ” 
and the “distinguished friends, the élite of Ireland, who thronged 
it”; and commending the benevolence which induced the 
“Protestant squire to enforce discipline by his personal atten- 
dance” at the large school he supported, and to allow the children 
to make a playground of his lawn. 

The early habits of methodical attention to business in which 
Maria had been trained when acting almost as her father’s 
bailiff, stood her in good stead during the financial crisis of 1826, 
when her brother Lovell once more put the rent receiving and 
general management into her hands. With the result, writes 
Mrs. Edgeworth, that her “ consummate skill and perseverance ” 
weathered thestorm. She dispensed with a lawyer, raised money 
in small sums, paid off encumbrances, and repaid the borrowed 
money as times improved, “thus enabling her brother to keep 
the land which so many proprietors were then obliged to sell, 
while never distressing the tenants.” 

A more unselfish woman than Maria Edgeworth, in great things 
and in small, never lived. Though fond of beautiful objects, 
scrupulous as to neat and becoming attire, and mixing in society 
which not only excused but demanded a certain costliness of 
dress, when diamond earrings and pearl bracelets were bequeathed 


* «Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott.’ Vol. ii., pp. 319-320. Edin- 
burgh, 1894. 
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to her by a relation, she at once sold them in order to provide the 
town with a market-house and a room in which the petty sessions 
could be held. 

To distract her mind from the anguish which death so often 
brought to Edgeworthstown, carrying away those young brothers 
and sisters in whose good gifts and graces Maria felt almost 
the loving pride of a mother, and who seem to have been as 
delicate in health as they were charming, she always resorted to 
hard work—novel-writing alternating with the active supervision 
of her brother’s property, or “the drudgery of accounts and letters 
of business, from which she turned to her little writing-desk.and 
the MS. of ‘Helen’ with renewed vigour. She never wrote 
fiction with more spirit than when she had been for some time 
completely occupied with the hard realities of life.” 

Edgeworthstown was for very many years as much a shrine at 
which all visitors to Ireland did homage, as Abbotsford was to 
those who visited Scotland. Amongst the many distinguished 
guests who found there as much pleasure as they gave, was Sir 
Humphry Davy, who had many reminiscences of travel to 
impart; one anecdote related to Napoleon’s acute criticism of 
Talma’s acting. ‘‘‘ You don’t play Nero well ; you gesticulate too 
much; you speak with too much vehemence. A despot does not 
need all that; he need ouly pronounce. Il sait qwil se suffit. 
Bonaparte, as he said this,” added Talma, “ folded his arms in his 
well-known manner, and stood as if his attitude expressed the 
sentiment.” Sir Humphry was one of the many who fell under the 
fascinations of the first Alexander of Russia—‘“ the most noble- 
minded and the least ostentatious” of all of royal rank whom 
he had seen. “As a mark of gratitude for the safety lamp,” the 
Emperor presented Davy with a piece of plate designed by himself, 
representing the genius of fire, with his bow and arrows broken. 

“The day before yesterday,” writes Maria, in September, 1827, “ we were 
amusing ourselves by telling who, among literary and scientific people, we 
should wish to come here next day. I said Herschel. Yesterday, as I was 
returning from my morning walk* I met a bonnetless maid, letter in 


hand, in search of me. It was from Mr. Herschel, who was waiting for an 
answer at Mr. Briggs’ inn!” 


The visit of the great man—“ not only of the first scientific 
genius, but full of information on all subjects, and with a taste 
for humour and playful nonsense, in spite of a melancholy 
exterior ”"—proved so delightful that Maria says, “If the fairy 

* This was taken with such regularity that “for many years a lady 


residing in the village used to be roused by her maid with the words, Miss 
Edgeworth’s walking, ma’am; it’s eight o’clock.” 
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were to ask me the question again, I should more eagerly say— 
‘Mr. Herschel, ma’am, if you please!’” “Have you heard of the 
live camelopard,” she continues, “‘ twelve foot high if he is an 
inch’? Mr. Herschel is well acquainted with him, and was so 
fortunate as to see the first interview between him and a 
kangaroo. It stood and gazed for one instant, and the next 
leaped at once over the camelopard’s head, and he and his great 
friend became hand and glove.” 

The need of love, and of the constant assurance that she was 
loved, was a marked and touching feature in Maria’s practical, 
sensible character. ‘It is very happy for your little niece,” she 
wrote to her Aunt Ruxton, “that you have so much the habit of 
expressing to her your kind feelings. I really think that if my 
thoughts and feelings were shu! up completely within me I should 
burst in a week, like a steam-sngine without a safety-valve.” 
There was no danger of this catastrophe. Her great heart was, 
to the last of her long life, as open to new attachments as it was 
faithful to old friends. A visit to inudon in 1830-31 called out 
her wide range of sympathies, from the glee she displayed at 
being invited to join “a delightful young Christmas party,” on 
Twelfth Night, with a fairy king and queen, of which she says, 
“if Mrs. Lockhart had invented for ever she could not have found 
what would please me more,” to the pathos with which she 
describes the fast-approaching close of that life-long love of which 
the beginning was noted in her letters of 18%6. She heard that 
the Duchess of Wellington was ill, and being summoned by a 
little pencilled note begging a visit fiom her “to please an early 
friend who could never foryet the kindaess she had received at 
Edgeworthstown,” made her way, despite a sprained foot, to 
Apsley House :— 


“There was no going upstairs,” she writes, “for the Duke has had a 
whole suite of apartments on the ground-floor appropriated to the Duchess 
now that she is so ill.... In the midst of a magnificent room, on a 
high, narrow, mattressed-sofa, paler than marble, lay, as if laid out a 
corpse, the Duchess of Wellington. Always little and delicate-looking, 
she now looked a miniature figure of herself in waxwork. As I entered I 
heard her voice before I saw her, before I could distinguish her features 
among the borders of her cap. I only saw the place where her head lay 
on the huge raised pillow; the head moved, the head only, and the sweet 
voice of Kitty Pakenham exclaimed, ‘Oh, Miss Edgeworth, you are the 
truest of the true—the kindest of the kind!’ And a little delicate, death- 
like white hand stretched itself out to me before I could reach the couch, 
and when I got there I could not speak—not a syllable. But she, with 
most perfect composure, more than composure, cheerfulness of tone, went 
on speaking; as she spoke all the Kitty Pakenham expression re-appeared 
in that little shrunk face, and the very faint colour rose, and the smile of 
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former times. She raised herself more and more, and spoke with more 
and more animation, and with all her peculiar grace and elegance of kind- 
ness, of past times, and of my father particularly, whose affection she 
convinced me had touched her deeply. Opposite her couch hung the gold 
shield in imitation of the shield of Achilles, with all the Duke’s victories 
embossed on the margin, the Duke and his staff in the centre, given by 
the City of London. On either side the great candelabra belonging to the 
massive plateau given by Portugal, which can only be lifted by machinery. 
At either end, in deep and tall glass cases, ranged the services of Dresden 
and German china, presented by the Emperor of Austria and King of 
Prussia. While I looked at these, the Duchess, raising herself quite up, 
exclaimed with weak-voiced, strong-souled enthusiasm, ‘ All tributes to 
merit, there’s the value! All pure, no corruption ever even suspected. 
Even of the Duke of Marlborough that could not be said so truly.’ The 
fresh, untired enthusiasm she feels for his character, for her own still 
youthful imagination of her hero, after all she has gone through, is most. 
touching. There she is fading away, still feeding, when she can feed on 
nothing else, on his glories, on the perfume of his incense.” 


Just three months later, calling at Apsley House to make 
inquiries, Miss Edgeworth was horror-struck by the answer: 
“Her Grace died on Saturday—the Duke and Lord Charles 
beside her ;” after only two days of severe pain. “So ended that 
sweet, innocent, shall we say happy, or unhappy life? Happy, I 
should think, through all. Happy in her good feelings, and good 
conscience, and warm affections—still loving on.” 


Another farewell visit made at this time was to “ Anastatius” 
Hope, author, traveller, merchant, and founder of beautiful 
Deepdene, and very vivid is the account of her passage through a 
series of splendid rooms, led by Mrs. Hope, until in “an attic” 
they found a frail dressing-gowned figure, who cried, “Oh, my 
dear Miss Edgeworth! My kind friend to the last!” She 
rallied him on being in a cold fit after his hot fit of enthusiasm 
while finishing his book (‘The Origin and Prospects of Man’), 
telling him that he was ill of a plethora of happiness, and only 
wanted a little adversity. He replied, with a look of gratitude at 
Mrs. Hope, “ Yes, I am happy—blessed with such a wife and such 
a son”—recognising, amidst all the splendours he had accumu- 
lated, the only lasting source of happiness—love. But Miss 
Edgeworth erred as to the nature of his illness. He died two 
days after she saw him. 

Whilst staying in Welbeck Street, during the same visit to 
London, Maria notes :— 

“TI saw Talleyrand at Lansdowne House—like a corpse, with his hair 
dressed ailes de pigeon bien poudré. As Lord Lansdowne drolly said, 
‘How much those ailes de pigeon have gone through unchanged! How 


many revolutions have they seen! How many changes of their master's 
mind!’ Talleyrand has less countenance than any man of talents I ever 
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saw. He seems to think not only that ‘la parole était donné & Vhomme 
pour déguiser sa pensée,’ but that expression of face was given to him as a 
curse, to betray his emotions. ... His niece, the Duchesse de Dino, was 
there; little, and ugly—plain, I should say—nobody is ugly now but 
myself.” * 


Before leaving London, a few days were spent, delightfully, 
with the Herschels, at Slough, where the beauty and charm of 
Mrs. Herschel, as hostess, equalled the geniality of her husband 
as host; the Provost of Eton was invited to meet Maria and the 
relations who accompanied her at dinner—‘“in his wig, a fine 
large presence of a Provost—Dr. Goodall;” and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s favourite niece, Mrs. Gwatkin, “deaf, but still pretty 
and agreeable.” On Sunday they were taken to Windsor Chapel, 
where they saw William and Adelaide and “little Prince George 
of Cambridge” through their “bay window up aloft”; and to 
Eton College, where relics were shown them of people more 
interesting than most kingsand queens. Then came the crowning 
glory of the visit :— 

“It was a fine moonlight night, and Mr. Herschel took us to see Saturn 
and his rings, and the moon and her volcanoes. Saturn, I thought, looked 
very much as he used to do; but the moon did surprise and charm me— 
very different from anything I had seen or imagined of the moon. A 
large portion of a seemingly immense globe of something like rough ice, 
resplendent with light, and all over protuberances like those on the out- 
side of an oyster-shell, supposing it immensely magnified in a Brobdignag 
microscope, a lustrous mica-look over all the protuberances, and a distinctly 
marked mountain-in-a-map in the middle, shaded delicately off. I must 
remark to you that all the time we were eighteen feet aloft, on a little 
stage about eight feet by three, with a slight iron rod rail on three sides, 


but quite open to fall in front, and Lestock repeatedly warned me not to 
Sorget and step forwards.” t 


In 1831, after, for her, a long silence, Miss Edgeworth wrote 
‘Helen,’ in many respects her finest work; it shows an appre- 
ciation of natural beauty absent from her writings before, and 
probably stimulated by a very happy visit to Switzerland. She 
also successfully combatted an inclination to be too obviously 
didactic; and, as Miss Zimmern justly says, “a writer who can 
learn from criticism and experience, who can adopt a new method 
of writing when past the age of sixty, is a remarkable writer 
indeed.” Her pleasure in returning to work was keen. “Can 
you,” she asks her sister, “ conceive yourself to be an old lamp at 
the point of extinction, and dreading the smell you would make 
at going out, and the execrations which in your dying flickerings 

* ‘Memoir by Mrs. Edgeworth.’ Not published. Vol. iii., pp. 42, 43. 

Tt ‘Memoir by Mrs. Edgeworth.’ Vol. iii., pp. 52, 53, 
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you might hear—and then the sudden starting up of the flame 
when fresh oil is poured into the lamp? ... So felt I when I 
read your letter on what I sent to you of ‘ Helen.’” 

Mr. Ticknor, who, with his wife, visited Edgeworthstown in 
1835, says: ‘‘ We had not been there five minutes before we were, 
by her kindness and vivacity, put completely at our ease.” He 
was charmed, like every other guest, by the unbroken harmony of 
the family circle, and the “kindness and intellectual pleasure of 
the highest order enjoyed under their roof, where hospitality is so 
abundant that they have often had twenty or thirty friends come 
upon them unexpectedly.”* The friendship formed during this 
visit stood the test of division by “the unplumbed, salt, 
estranging sea,” and some of the most interesting of Miss 
Edgeworth’s later letters were addressed to the Ticknors. “I 
think I have got into a snug little corner in both your hearts,” 
she writes, “and that you will excuse a great deal from me, and 
therefore I go on without scruple drawing upon your sympathy.” 

In the fascinating letters of Edward Fitzgerald—who always 
conveyed in half-a-dozen simple words a clearer impression of his 
feelings, thoughts, and surroundings than most writers do in 
chapters of description—we find a glimpse of Edgeworthstown 
in 1841 :— 


“I came to this house,” he writes, “a week ago, to visit a male friend, 
who duly started to England the day before I got here. I therefore 
found myself domiciled in a house filled with ladies of divers ages— 
Edgeworth’s wife, aged, say, twenty-eight; his mother, aged seventy-four ; 
his sister, the great Maria, aged seventy-two; and another cousin or some- 
thing. All these people very pleasant and kind; the house pleasant; the 
grounds ditto; a good library . . . . so here I am quite at home.... I 
am now writing in the library here, and the great authoress is as busy as 
a bee making a catalogue of her books beside me, chattering away. We 
are great friends. She is as lively, active, and cheerful as if she were but 
twenty. Really a very entertaining person. We talk about Walter 
Scott, whom she adores, and are merry all the day long.” t 


One of the highest tributes to her social charm was from 
Sydney Smith, than whom there could be no better authority on 
such a point. ‘She does not say witty things,” he wrote, “ but 
there is such a perfume of wit runs through all her conversation 
as makes it very brilliant.” 

All the engravings purporting to represent Miss Edgeworth 
are said to be fictitious. She had an insuperable objection to 


* ‘Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor.’ Sampson Low, 
1876. Vol. i, p. 431. 


t ‘Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald.’ Macmillan, 
1889. Vol. i., p. 74. 
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sitting for her portrait, perhaps from the same feeling which 
made her say a looking-glass in her rcom pleased her because it 
reflected, “not my face, which for good reasons of my own I never 
wish to see, but a beautiful, green lawn, and cedars of Lebanon.” 
The ‘ Book of Memories,’ however, contains a suggestive sketch 
(obtained with difficulty) showing her quaint little figure in its 
accustomed corner of the sofa in the library at Edgeworthstown, 
a writing-desk before her—almost lost in the large, well-stored 
room; and also, what serves better than most engravings, one of 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s excellent pen and ink portraits, taken in 1842:— 


“In person she was very small, her face pale and thin, her features 
irregular. They may have been considered plain, even in youth. But 
her expression was so benevolent, her manners were so perfectly well- 
bred—partaking of English dignity and Irish frankness—that one never 
thought of her with reference either to beauty or plainness. She ever 
occupied, without claiming, attention, charming continually by her 
singularly pleasant voice, while the earnestness and truth that beamed 
from her bright blue—very blue—eyes increased the value of every word 
she uttered. She knew how to listen as well as to talk .... she more 
than once suggested to me the good fairy from whose lips dropped 
diamonds and pearls; she was ever neat and particular in dress, and her 
hands and feet were so delicate and small as to be almost childlike.” * 


Indeed when the Halls were commissioned to send her some shoes 
from Paris they had difficulty in convincing the shoemaker that 
the pattern shoe did not belong to a little girl! 

From the many charming little incidents of home life recorded 
for absent brothers and sisters we are tempted to take one which 
shows how perfectly happy and familiar even the tiniest visitor 
was made at Edgeworthstown :— 


“A robin, who for several seasons has frequented this house, has this 
spring began to build his nest in Lucy’s old bonnet, laying a great heap 
of leaves in it which we used to see him bringing in his bill, the leaves 
often as large as his body. Yesterday the housemaid said to your mother, 
‘Ma’am, when I opened the hall-door this morning the robin flew in over 
my head, knowing his way wherever he wanted to go, just as if he was 
master of the house, ma’am! And he sits down before a door and looks to 
have it opened for him!’” 


Thanks to Miss Edgeworth’s natural buoyancy, her untiring 
industry, her open and sympathetic mind, she retained her bright 
spirits to her latest years. Her letters seem to grow even gayer 
as time passes by, though no one could have more deeply sorrowed 
over the death of friends, and few can have lost so many who, 
being younger than herself, she might reasonably have hoped 


* ‘Book of Memories,’ by Samuel Carter Hall. Virtue, 1871. Page 119. 
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to retain around her.* In her seventy-second year she writes: 
“T am very gay, and perhaps may arrive at years of discretion at 
eighty, if I live so long.” And five years later to her stepmother : 
“Thank you, and pray do you thank for me all the dear kind 
brothers, sisters, nephews, and nieces, for all the pleasure they 
gave me on my seventy-seventh birthday— pleasure such as 
cannot be bought for money. Who would not like to live to be 
old if they were as happy in friends as I am ?” 

She was then in London, enjoying and describing intellectual 
society, visits to the Temple Church, drives in the parks (“so many 
happy little children under the trees”), and Faraday’s lectures at 
the Polytechnic, with all the zest of her girlhood. The constant 
burden of her letters is “ how good people are!” and “how kind 
people are!” She seems to have been able to inoculate some 
unpromising subjects with her own geniality. How those who 
writhed under Rogers’s cold stare and sharp tongue would have 
marvelled at this: “I showed him a drawing by a girl of fifteen, 
a niece of Mrs. Holland’s. . . . Rogers praised it so warmly that 
I regretted the girl could not hear him; it would so encourage 
her. He got up, dear good-natured old man, from his chair as I 
spoke, and went immediately to Lower Brook Street with the 
drawing to the young lady.” Amongst her new friends was Lord 


Lovelace, who brought her, from Lady Byron, a ticket for the 
opening of Parliament, in which she was keenly interested, 
describing the chief personage as— 


“ Perfectly lady-like and queen-like. Her head finely shaped and well 
held on her shoulders, with its diadem of diamonds. Beautifully fair the 
neck and arms, and the arms moved gracefully and never too much. I 
could not judge of her countenance, but people near me said she looked 
‘ divinely gracious.’... Her voice was perfectly distinct and clear... she 
read with good sense. ... The best-pronounced paragraphs were those 
about France and Ireland, her firm determination to preserve intact the 
legislative union ; and ‘I am resolved to act in strict conformity with this 
declaration’ she pronounced strongly and well. ... Her Majesty’s exit I 
was much pleased to look at, it was so graceful and so gracious. She took 
time enough, noticing all properly, from ‘my dear uncle,’ words I distinctly 
heard as she passed the Duke of Cambridge, to the last expectant fair one 
in the doorway.” 





* “T will take your advice,” she writes, in 1842, “ and spend my Christ- 
mas at home with Pakenham, although I cannot, nor do I wish to, fill up 
the blanks in this house. There is something mournful, yet pleasingly 
painful, in the sense of the ideal presence of the long-loved dead. Those 
images people the mind with unselfish thoughts, and with the constant 


desire to be and to act in this world as the superior friend would have 
wished.” 
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But she eschewed mere fashionable crowds and thronged re- 
ceptions, for, as she told the Ticknors some time before— 


“Though I am such a minnikin lion now, literally without teeth or claws, 
still there be that might rattle at the grate to make me get up and come 
out to play tricks for them—and this I am not able or inclined to do. [ 
never could be so good-humoured as Sir Walter Scott when made to ‘come 
out and stand on his hind legs,’ as he used to describe it.” 


At seventy-eight she mentions a period of “ delightful happi- 
ness,” during which she had been allowed to “recover slowly” 
from severe illness, “as nature requires at advanced age. I am 
obliged to repeat to myself ‘advanced age,’ because really and 
truly neither my spirits nor my powers of locomotion and facility 
of running up and downstairs would put me in mind of it. I do 
not find either my love for my friends or my love of literature in 
the least failing.” 

But sad days were coming for her family and her country. 
Another beloved brother was taken from her after an illness 
which taxed all her strength—she had always been chief nurse, 
as well as friend, instructress, and playfellow in that large family. 
Then the dreadful famine and fever of 1847 absorbed all her 
thoughts and energies and strength. All day she was planning 
how to employ those who could work, how to feed the starving, 
how to cure the sick. She begged from her prosperous friends, 
she wrote the delightful ‘ Orlandino’ to swell the fund. The help 
that must most have gratified one who loved the young so truly 
came from the children of Boston, who raised a subscription, and 
sent a hundred and fifty barrels of flour and rice addressed “To 
Miss Edgeworth, for her poor.” The porters who carried the 
grain down to the shore refused to be paid, and she knitted a 
woollen comforter for each of them.* 

In the following year her sister Fanny, “the dearest object of 
her love and admiration,” died suddenly; and although Maria 
took up the duties and pleasures of life again, and wrote with her 
usual playfulness and tenderness to her remaining friends even 
up to the 7th May, 1849, on the 22nd she was seized with “ pain 
in the region of the heart” and expired in a few hours, in her 
stepmother’s arms: her last prayer fulfilled—that she might 
spare her friends the sorrow of a lingering illness, and herself be 
spared any decay of mental power. 

Her death occasioned some admirable notices, quoted by Mrs. 
Edgeworth from what she too vaguely calls “the American 
papers.” It would be difficult to condense the influence of Maria 


* ‘Maria Edgeworth, by Helen Zimmern. Allen & Co., 1883, Page 213. 
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Edgeworth’s writings and character better than in such para- 
graphs as these— 


“To many of us she was the friend of our childhood, who took us gently 
by the hand and led us in those paths where those who most loved us 
most wished we should go; to many of us in our riper years she has 
lightened the heavy load of solitude or of sorrow; to all who have listened 
to her she has been a safe counsellor, speaking in tones of cheerful 
encouragement and urging us to whatever was honourable and good.” 

“ Her long and happy life was, to an extraordinary degree, given to the 
cultivation of what was gentlest and best in her own nature and in the 
hearts of all whom she could reach, either by her modest personal example 
or by the influence of her genius.” 


Since the preceding pages were written the Memoir on which 
they are chiefly based has been made public (by permission of 
the present representative of the Edgeworth family) under the 
editorship of Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, who supplies some intro- 
ductory pages, notes, and tributes from other writers. More, of 
course, could not be added at the present day, by even the most 
sympathetic biographer, to the full and appreciative work of 
Mrs. Edgeworth. 

One would like to know the authority for the portrait prefixed 
to Mr. Hare’s edition, as it has been so emphatically asserted that 
Miss Edgeworth never sat for one. The face is intelligent and 
arch, with fine eyes and a shrewd smile. But it does not seem 
consistent with her character that she should pose as author, 
with her elbow on a pile of books, and a pointing finger on her 
forehead, which seems to say— Behold the product of this 
brain.” 





Heinrich Hoffmann’s History. 
A CYCLE OF BROKEN-ENGLISH VERSE. 


———— 


Cuapter XVI. 
DAT MORNING OF DER VEDDING. 


- 


Der day hadt dawn’dt—I open’dt vide 
Mein bedtroom-vindow, list’ning ; 

Der birds und bees seem’dt all avake, 
Der flow’rs mit dew vas glist’ning ;— 

Und thro’ der mists, der veleome Sun 
Its glorious light vas shedding ; 

As if it rose to vish me joy, 
Dat Morning of der Vedding! 


Il. 


Yet, vhile I shtoodt und ponder’dt dere, 
A sigh came mit mein gladtness ; 
Und in der moosic of dose birds 
I heardt von note of sadtness !— 
For, as I thought aboudt der Life 
I shouldt begin to-morrow, 
I knew—in shpite of all its bliss— 
"Tyas sure to bring some Sorrow! 


Ill. 


So mix’dt I got vhen I commenc’dt 
To shlip dat Vedding-soot on ; 

Mein shirt I crush’dt, und valk’dt aboudt 
Mit von shoe und a boot on! 
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Und at der breakfast-table, too, 
I velt in sooch a flutter, 

Dat, in mein dhreams, der toast I shpreadt 
On bodth sides, mit der butter! 


BY. 


Der schurch I reach’dt—und saw mein Bride 
Mit friendts aroundt her, chattin’; 
From headt to foot in vhite she shtoodt, 
An Angel—dress’dt in satin! 
Mit orange-blossoms, tiny shoes, 
Und shmodther’dt in long veiling ;— 
Vhilst on der groundt, for yardts und yardts, 
Her shplendidt train vas trailing! 


¥ 


Der place it seem’dt to shvim aroundt,— 
Mein senses velt dishtracted ; 

Till Uncle shmil’dt right up his shleeves,— 
So shtoopidtly I acted! 

To show me vhat I might exshpect, 
I shouldt have hadt some teacher ; 

For vhen der Verger came along, 
I thought he vas der Preacher! 


VI. 


Dat Clergyman sooch qvestions ask’dt,— 
Dey drove me almost crazy ; 

I hadt to vait, und findt der ring— 
Mein mem’ries grew so hazy; 

Und vhen he saidt “You'll take dis Vife ?” 
I couldt’nt shpeak correctly ; 

For, ’shteadt of vhisp’ring “ Yah, ich vill!” 
I cried “Yah vohl!” directly ! 


Vil, 


Und vhen dat vestry-book vas sign’dt 
Ve tried to reach our carriage ; 
Der peoples outsidte scheer’dt as if 


Dey’d never seen a marriage 
VOL. CY. 
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So frighten’dt vas dat prancing horse, 
Der coachmann hadt to vhip her ;— 
Dey nearly blindt’dt us mit rice, 
Und somevon threw a shlipper! 


VII. 


Safe home ve came; der feast began— 
Dose shpeeches vas so funny! 
Uncle got up und cried “Good Health— 
Long Life!—und Loadts of Money!” 
So mirth grew loudt und loudter, till 
It seem’dt joost like some Babel ;— 
Und den ve all clasp’dt handts und sang 
Von folk-song roundt der table! 


TX. 


But vhen at last ve bade “ Goodt-bye!” 
Uncle himself vas sighing ;— 

Mein Fadther’s eyes look’dt very redt, 
Und Modther burst out crying! 

Vhilst Aunt I knew vas nervous, by 
Her bonnedt’s trembling feadther ; 

Und vhen she saidt “Gott bless you both!” 
She broke down altogedther! 


X. 


Und as ve thro’ der village drove, 
Der schurch-bells shtill vas schiming ;— 
Dose bells—vhat shpeak of Death und Grief, 
Of Life und Hope kept rhyming! 
Vhilst, over all, der glorious Sun 
Its goldten light vas shedding ;— 
As if der Vorldt hadt vish’dt us joy, 
Dat Morning of der Vedding! 


J. Reppre MAu.erv. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue other day I saw in the paper the death of Arthur Dallard. 
To a man of my age, the death of a casual acquaintance is a 
common enough occurrence ; it is not so common when one reads 
of an inquest, and questions raised about laudanum and overdoses 
in general. The verdict set me thinking. 

Here am I, Thomas Andover, a man of fifty-three, in excellent 
health and spirits, a good house over my head, and a capital wife 
to keep it, an income more than sufficient for my wants, and a 
comfortable sum safely put away in consols. I owe no man 
sixpence, and I thank God for it. 

In a sense, I ama self-made man. That is to say, I started 
the world with nothing but my brains to back me, and I flatter 
myself I have succeeded tolerably well. I have not, at all events, 
disappointed the hopes my father had for me when he first sent 
me to college thirty-three years ago. A son who can write M.A. 
after his name, and headmaster of one of the largest private 
schools in England—that is something for a bookseller to be 
proud of. Naturally it severs one’s connection with the family 
but I am glad to say that I can still spare a small allowance for 
the old man, whose customers, he tells me, are not so plentiful as 
they used to be. 

Dallard rather admired me. I think that my steady, saving 
habits were a revelation to him. He was an Eton man, whose 
people became involved in some financial catastrophe which 
necessitated the man’s earning his living. I never was at a 
public school, and only knew him by sight at Oxford; it was not 
until afterwards, when we were assistant masters together, that 
he learnt to know me, and then I fancy the differences in our 
training for the work struck him. At least, he often talked on 
the subject. 

I remember a conversation I had with him a year or so before I 
married my old chief's daughter and set up for myself. We were 
talking about the future, and he smiled as I hinted at my plans. 

2a2 
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“ Success is written in your face,” he said. 

“ Success,” I said, “ ought to be the object of all of us.” How 
few achieve it! “Yet somehow I do not think you will be a suc- 
cessful man. You don’t look ahead; you interest yourself in 
others; you are not ambitious enough.” 

“T have one ambition,” he replied. I asked him what it was, 
but he smiled again, and changed the subject to one which has 
always interested me—the possibilities, under various circum- 
stances, of saving for the future. It is a matter on which I 
always speak frankly. 

“You,” I said, “ have been an assistant master for fifteen years. 
During that time, you might have saved—well, let us say eight 
or nine hundred pounds, That is rather under my own estimate. 
Yet I daresay that you have accumulated little more than half 
that amount?” 

“T bank with the Post Office,” he said. 

“Then it must be under two hundred!” I stared at him. 
“Or stay, perhaps you have purchased stock ?” 

He opened an unlocked desk and handed me a book. I ran 
down the columns till I came to the balance. 

“Eight pounds, two shillings and odd pence!” I gasped. 

“ And ninepence,” he added. 
© “Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “ but you are forty years old.” 

“ Thirty-eight, to be exact.” He looked more, and I, like most 
red-haired men, rather less, “That is your own age, is it not? 
At fifty you will be a rich man, I have no doubt.” 

I am more than fifty, and fit for twenty years’ more work, if I 
am not mistaken. 

“What pleasure do you get out of life?” he asked abruptly. 

“Money spent in pleasure,” I replied, “is, as a rule, money 
wasted.” I am not one of those who regard the world as a 
pleasure-market. 

“T didn’t ask to see your accounts,” he answered. “There isa 
fascination, I have heard, in knowing to a penny how much you 
spend.” 

“There is a fascination in duty,” I observed. And as it was 
getting late, I excused myself and retired, making a mental 
comparison of our prospects. 

I do not know that I ever respected Dallard. I certainly 
enjoyed an evening spent in his society, though I never found his 
conyersation as witty as others declared it: I should have called 
him a listener rather than a wit. Certainly his cigars were 
irreproachable : even now I do not afford myself such tobacco. 

I never saw the man after I married. But in the evening of 
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the day on which I saw the notice of his death, I heard one of my 
junior masters mention his name. I turned to join in the 
conversation. 

“Did you know him?” the young man asked eagerly. I men- 
tioned the extent of our acquaintance. “ Life is like a journey,” 
I said. ‘ One cannot be responsible for the eccentricities of one’s 
travelling companions.” 

He looked at me rather queerly, and half turned away. 

“From the way in which you spoke,” he said, “I thought you 
could not have known him.” 

“It was not a friendship to be proud of,” I began. The 
vehemence with which he interrupted me quite took me aback. I 
ought to have remembered that he was an old pupil of Dallard’s. 
Boys worship strange heroes. But to hear him spoken of as the 
finest man who ever lived, following on a long discussion as to 
the influence of a master’s personality on boys’ characters—it 
irritated me beyond measure. For my part, boys’ characters 
always have seemed to me much alike; there’s a good deal of 
deceit in them that half the world never notices; and I’m no 
believer in influence. And I have had thirty years’ experience. 

Thirty years: and during that time my life has been one long 
success. Thirty years: and he—but after all, his failure could 


not be better accentuated than by an accidental overdose of 
narcotics. 

There is no room for the old in the school market. We want 
youth, energy, adaptability: and a discarded schoolmaster, unless 
he has saved—however, I did save. For the rest, there is the 
workhouse—or, if you cannot sleep, the laudanum bottle. 

















Cetters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883. 


. such as are written from wise men, are, of all the words 
of man, in my judgment the best.”—Bacon. 


LXXXI. 
WoopsrinGe: Oct". 20, 1880. 
My pvrear Mrs. Kemste, 
I was to have gone to London on Monday with my Italian 
Niece on her way homeward. But she feared saying ‘ Farewell’ 
and desired me to let her set off alone, to avoid doing so. 

Thus I delay my visit to you till November—perhaps toward 
the middle of it: when I hope to find you, with your blue and 
crimson Cushions’ in Queen Anne’s Mansions, as a year ago. 
Mrs. Edwards is always in town: not at all forgetful of her 
husband; and there will be our Donne also of whom I hear 
nothing, and so conclude there is nothing to be told, and with 
him my Visits will be summed up. 

Now, lose not a Day in providing yourself with Charles Tenny- 
son Turner’s Sonnets, published by Kegan Paul. There is a 
Book for you to keep on your table, at your elbow. Very many 
of the Sonnets I do not care for: mostly because of the Subject: 
but there are pretty sure to be some beautiful line or expres- 
sion in all; and all pure, tender, noble, and—original. Old 
Spedding supplies a beautiful Prose Overture to this delightful 
Volume: never was Critic more one with his Subject—or, 
Object, is it? Frederick Tennyson, my old friend, ought to 
have done something to live along with his Brothers: all who 
will live, I believe, of their Generation: and he perhaps would, 
if he could, have confined himself to limits not quite so narrow 
as the Sonnet. But he is a Poet, and cannot be harnessed. 

' In her ‘Further Records,’ i. 295, Mrs. Kemble says, “ Russia leather, 
you know, is always an element of the atmosphere of my rooms, as all the 


shades of violet and purple are of their colouring, so that my familiar 
friends associate the two with their notions of my habitat.” 
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I have still a few flowers surviving in my Garden; and I cer- 
tainly never remember the foliage of trees so little changed in 
October’s third week. A little flight of snow however: whose 
first flight used to quicken my old Crabbe’s fancy: Sir Eustace 
Grey written under such circumstances.’ 

And I am always yours 
LiTTLEGRANGE 


(not ‘Markethill’ as you persist in addressing me.) 





LXXXII. 


WoopsriDGeE: Nov’. 17/80. 

My pear Lapy, 

Here is the Moon very near her Full: so I send you a Letter. 
Ihave it in my head you are not in London: and may not be 
when I go up there for a few days next week—for this reason I 
think so: viz., that you have not acknowledged a Copy of Charles 
Tennyson’s Sonnets, which I desired Kegan Paul to send you, as 
from me—with my illustrious Initials on the Fly Leaf: and he, 
or one of his men, wrote that so it should be, or had been done. 
It may nevertheless not have been: or, if in part done, the 
illustrious Initials forgotten. But I rather think the Book was 
sent: and that you would have guessed at the Sender, Initials or 
not. And as I know you are even over-scrupulous in acknow- 
ledging any such things, I gather that the Book came when you 
had left London—for Leamington, very likely : and that there you 
are now. ‘The Book, and your Acknowledgment of it, will very 
well wait: but I wish to hear about yourself—as also about yours 
—if you should be among them. I talk of ‘ next week,’ because 
one ‘of my few Visitors, Archdeacon Groome, is coming the week 
after that, I believe, for a day or two to my house: and, as he has 
not been here for two years, I do not wish to be out of the way. 

A Letter about a fortnight ago from Mowbray Donne told me 
that his Father was fairly well: and a Post Card from Mowbray 
two days ago informed [me] that Valentia was to be in London 
this present week. But I have wanted to be here at home all this 
time: I would rather see Donne when he is alone: and I would 
rather go to London when there is more likelihood of seeing you 
there than now seems to me. Of course you will not in the 
slightest way hasten your return to London (if now away from 
it) for my peor little Visits: but pray let me hear from you, and 
believe me always the same 

E. F.G. 
* See ‘ Life of Crabbe,’ p. 262. 
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LXXXIII. 


WoopsripGE: Dec’. 6, [1880.] 
My pear Lapy, 

I was surprised to see a Letter in your MS. which could 
not be in answer to any of mine. But the Photos account for it. 
Thank you: I keep that which I like best, and herewith return 
the other. 

Why will you take into your head that I could suppose you 
wanting in Hospitality, or any other sort of Generosity! That, at 
least, is not a Kemble failing. Why, I believe you would give me 
—and a dozen others—£1000 if you fancied one wanted it—even 
without being asked. The Law of Mede and Persian is that 
you will take up—a perverse notion—now and then. There! 
It’s out. 

As to the Tea—‘ pure and simple ’—with Bread and Butter—it 
is the only meal I do care to join in:—and that is why I did not 
see Mowbray Donne, who has not his Dinner till an hour and half 
after my lastZmeal is done. 

I should very gladly have ‘crushed a Cup of Tea’ with you 
that last Evening, coming prepared so to do. But you had Friends 
coming ; and{so (as Mrs. Edwards was in the same plight) I went 
to the Pit of my dear old Haymarket Opera :’ remembering the 
very corner of the Stage where Pasta stood when Jason’s People 
came to tell her of his new Marriage; and (with one hand in her 
Girdle—a movement (Mrs. Frere said) borrowed from Grassini) 
she interrupted them with her “ Cessate—intesi!”—also when 
Rubini, feathered hat in hand, began that “ Ah te, oh Cara”—and 
Taglioni hovered over the Stage. There was the old Omnibus 
Box too where D’Orsay flourished in ample white Waistcoat and 
Wristbands: and Lady Blessington’s: and Lady Jersey’s on the 
Pit tier: and my own Mother’s, among the lesser Stars, on the 
third. In place of all which I dimly saw a small Company of less 
distinction in all respects; and heard an Opera (Carmen) on the 
Wagner model: very beautiful Accompaniments to no Melody: 
and all very badly sung except by Trebelli, who, excellent. I ran 
out in the middle to the dear Little Haymarket opposite—where 
Vestris and Liston once were: and found the Theatre itself spoilt 
by being cut up into compartments which marred the beautiful 
Horse-shoe shape, once set off by the flowing pattern of Gold which 
used to run round the house. 

Enough of these Old Man’s fancies—But—Right for all that ! 


1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 295. 
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I would not send you Spedding’s fine Article’ till you had 
returned from your Visit, and also had received Mrs. Leigh at 
Queen Anne’s. You can send it back to me quite at your leisure, 
without thinking it necessary to write about it. 

It is so mild here that the Thrush sings a little, and my 
Anemones seem preparing to put forth a blossom as well as a leaf. 
Yesterday I was sitting on a stile by our River side. 

You will doubtless see Tennyson’s new Volume,’ which is to my 
thinking far preferable to his later things, though far inferior to 
those of near forty years ago: and so, I think, scarce wanted. 
There is a bit of Translation from an old War Song which shows 
what a Poet can do when he condescends to such work: and I have 
always said that ’tis for the old Poets to do some such service for 
their Predecessors. 

I hope this long letter is tolerably legible: and I am in very 
truth 

Sincerely yours 
Tue Larrp or LitTLEGRANGE. 





LXXXI1YV. 


Woopsrineer, Christmas Day, [1880.] 
My pear Lapy: 


You are at Leamington for this day, I expect: but, as I am 
not sure of your Address there, I direct to Queen Anne as usual. 
This very morning I had a letter from my dear George Crabbe, 
telling me that he has met your friend Mr. H. Aidé at Lord 
Walsingham’s, the Lord of G. C.’s parish, and that Mr. Aidé had 
asked him (G. C.) for his copy of my Crabbe. I should have been 
very glad to give him one had he, or you, mentioned to me that he 
had any wish for the Book: I am only somewhat disappointed 
that so few do care to ask for it. 

Tam here all alone for my Christmas: which is not quite my 
own fault. A Nephew, and a young London clerk, were to have 
come, but prevented ; even my little Reader is gone to London for 
his Holyday, and left me with Eyes more out of Kelter* than usual 
to entertain myself with. ‘These are my troubles, Mr. Wesley,’ 
as a rich man complained to him when his Servant put too many 
Coals on the fire* On Friday, Aldis Wright comes for two days, 


* On ‘The Story of the Merchant of Venice’ in the Cornhill Magazine 
for March 1880. 


* ‘Ballads and other Poems,’ 1880. 


* Kelter, condition, order. Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia.’ 
* See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 110. 
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on his road to his old home Beccles: and I shall leave him to 
himself with Books and a Cigar most part of the Day, and make 
him read Shakespeare of a night. He is now editing Henry V. 
for what they call the Clarendon Press. He still knows nothing 
of Mr. Furness, who, he thinks, must be home in America 
long ago. 

Spedding writes me that Carlyle is now so feeble as to be carried 
up and down stairs. But very ‘quiet,’ which is considered a bad 
sign; but, as Spedding says, surely much better than the other 
alternative, into which one of Carlyle’s temperament might so 


probably have fallen. Nay, were it not better forall of us? Mr. 


Froude is most constantly with him. 

If this Letter is forwarded you, I know that it will not be long 
before I hear from you. And you know that I wish to hear that 
all is well with you, and that I am always yours 

E. F.G. 


How is Mr. Sartoris? And I see a Book of hers advertised.* 





LXXXV. 
WoopsRinGE: Jan. 17, [1881 ] 
Dean Mrs. Kemste, 

The Moon has passed her Full: but my Eyes have become 
so troubled since Christmas that I have not written before. All 
Christmas I was alone: Aldis Wright came to me on New 
Year’s Day, and read to me, among many other things, ‘ Winter’s 
Tale’ which we could not take much delight in. No Play more 
undoubtedly, nor altogether, Shakespeare’s, but seeming to me 
written off for some ‘occasion’ theatrical, and then, I suppose that 
Mrs. Siddons made much of the Statue Scene. 

I cannot write much, and I fancy that you will not care to read 
much, if you are indeed about to leave Queen Anne. That is a 
very vexatious business. You will probably be less inclined to 
write an answer to my letter, than to read it: but answer if you 
will: and you need trouble yourself to say no more than how 
you are, and where, and when, you are going, if indeed you leave 
where you are. And do not cross your letter, pray: and believe 
me always your sincere old friend 

E. F.G. 


? * Medusa and other Tales’ (1868), republished in 1880 with a preface by 
her daughter, Mrs. Gordon. 


bod 
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LXXXVI. 
[Feb., 1881.] 
My pear Lapy: 

I expected to send you a piece of Print as well as a Letter 
this Full Moon.* But the Print is not come from the Printer’s: 
and perhaps that is as well: for now you can thank me for it 
beforehand when you reply (as I know you will) to this Letter— 
and no more needs to be said. For I do [not} need your Advice as 
to Publication in this case ; no such Design is in my head: on the 
contrary, not even a Friend will know of it except yourself, 
Mr. Norton, and Aldis Wright: the latter of whom would not be 
of the party but that he happened to be here when I was too 
purblind to correct the few Proofs, and very kindly did so for me. 
As for Mr. Norton (America), he it was for whom it was printed 
at all—at his wish, he knowing the MS. had been lying by me 
unfinisht for years. It isa Version of the two Cidipus Plays of 
Sophocles united as two Parts of one Drama. I should not send it 
to you but that I feel sure that, if you are in fair health and 
spirits, you will be considerably interested in it, and probably 
give me more credit for my share in it than I deserve. As I make 
sure of this you see there will be no need to say anything more 
about it. The Chorus part is not mine, as you will see; but 
probably quite as good. Quite enough on that score. 

I really want to know how you like your new Quarters in dear 
old London: how you are; and whether relieved from Anxiety 
concerning Mr. Leigh. It was a Gale indeed, such as the oldest 
hereabout say they do not remember: but it was all from the 
East: and I do not see why it should have travelled over the 
Atlantic. 

If you are easy on that account, and otherwise pretty well in 
mind und Body, tell me if you have been to see the Lyceum 
‘Cup’? and what you make of it. Somebody sent me a Mac- 
millan* with an Article about it by Lady Pollock: the extracts she 
gave seemed to me a somewhat lame imitation of Shakespeare. 

I venture to think—and what is more daring—to write, that 
my Eyes are better, after six weeks’ rest and Blue Glasses. But I 
say so with due regard to my old Friend Nemesis. 

Ihave heard nothing about my dear Donne since you wrote: 
and you only said that you had not heard a good account of him. 


* Full moon February 14th. 
* Acted at the Lyceum, January 3rd, 1881. 
° For February 1881. 
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Since then you have, I doubt not, seen as well as heard. But 
now that I see better (Absit Invidia!), I will ask Mowbray. 

It is well, I think, that Carlyle desired to rest (as Iam told he 
did) where he was born—at Ecclefechan, from which I have, or 
had, several Letters dated by him. His Niece, who had not replied 
to my note of Enquiry, of two months ago, wrote to me after his 
Death. 

Now I have written enough for you as well as for myself: and 
am yours always the same 

LITTLEGRANGE.* 


* ‘What foppery is this, sir ?’—Dr. Johnson. 





LXXXVII. 
[Feb., 1881.] 


My pear Mrs. Keusie :— 

As you generally return a Salute so directly, I began to be 
alarmed at not hearing from you sooner—either that you were ill, 
or your Daughter, or some ill news about Mr. Leigh. I had 
asked one who reads the Newspapers, and was told there had 
been much anxiety as to some Cunard Ship, which indeed was 
only just saved from total Wreck. But all is well so far as you 


and yours are concerned: and I will sing ‘Gratias’ along 
with you. 

Mowbray Donne wrote to tell me that he and his had provided 
for some man to accompany our dear old Friend in his walks; 
and, as he seems himself to like it, all is so far well in that 
quarter also. 

I was touched with the account of Carlyle’s simple Obsequies 
among his own Kinsfolk, in the place of his Birth—it was fine of 
him to settle that so it should be. I am glad also that Mr. Froude 
is charged with his Biography : a Gentleman, as well as a Scholar 
and ‘Writer of Books, who will know what to leave unsaid as 
well as what to say. 

Your account of ‘The Cup’ is what I should have expected from 
you: and, if I may say so, from myself had I seen it. 

And with this Letter comes my Sophocles, of which I have told 
you what I expect you will think also, and therefore need not say 
—unless of a different opinion. It came here I think the same 
Day on which I wrote to tell you it had not come: but I would 
not send it until assured that all was well with you. Such 
corrections as you will find are not meant as Poetical—or rather 
Versifying—improvements, but either to clear up obscurity, or to 
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provide for some modifications of the two Plays when made, as it 
were, into one. Especially concerning the Age of Gidipus: whom 
I do not intend to be the old man in Part II. as he appears in the 
original. For which, and some other things, I will, if Eyes hold, 
send you some printed reasons in an introductory Letter to 
Mr. Norton, at whose desire I finished what had been lying in my 
desk these dozen years. 

AsI said of my own Aéschylus Choruses, I say of old Potter’s 
now: better just to take a hint from them of what they are about 
—or imagine it for yourself—and then imagine, or remember, 
some grand Organ piece—as of Bach’s Preludes—which will be 
far better Interlude than Potter—or I—or even (as I dare think) 
than Sophocles’ self! 

And so I remain your ancient Heretic, 

Litre G. 


The newly printed Part II. would not bear Ink. 





LXXXVIII. 
[Feb., 1881.] 
My pear Lapy, 

Pray keep the Book: I always intended that you should do 
so if you liked it: and, as I believe I said, I was sure that like it 
you would. I did not anticipate how much: but am all the more 
glad: and (were I twenty years younger) should be all the more 
proud; even making, as I do, a little allowance for your old and 
constant regard to the Englisher. The Drama is, however, very 
skilfully put together, and very well versified, although that not 
as an original man—such as Dryden—would have versified it: I 
will, by and by, send you a little introductory letter to Mr. Norton, 
explaining to him, a Greek Scholar, why I have departed from so 
much of the original : ‘little’ I call the Letter, but yet so long 
that I did not wish him, or you, to have as much trouble in reading, 
as I, with my bad Eyes, had in writing it: so, as I tell him—and 
you—it must go to the Printers along with the Play which it 
prates about. 

I think I once knew why the two Cities in Egypt and Beotia 
were alike named Thebes; and perhaps could now find out from 
some Books now stowed away in a dark Closet which affrights my 
Eyes to think of. But any of your learned friends in London will 
tell you, and probably more accurately than Paddy. I cannot 
doubt but that Sphinx and heaps more of the childish and dirty 
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mythology of Greece came from Egypt, and who knows how far 
beyond, whether in Time or Space! 

Your Uncle, the great John, did enact Gidipus in some Tragedy, 
by whom I know not: I have a small Engraving of him in the 
Character, from a Drawing of that very clever artist De Wilde ;! but 
this is a heavy Likeness, though it may have been a true one of 
J. K. in his latter years, or in one of his less inspired—or more 
asthmatic—moods. This portrait is one of a great many (several 
of Mrs. Siddons) in a Book I have—and which I will send you if 
you would care to see it: plenty of them are rubbish such as you 
would wonder at a sensible man having ever taken the trouble to 
put together. But I inherit a long-rooted Affection for the Stage : 
almost as real a World to me as Jacques called it. Of yourself 
there is but a Newspaper Scrap or two: I think I must have cut 
out and given you what was better: but I never thought any one 
worth having except Sir Thomas’, which I had from its very first 
Appearance, and keep in a large Book along with some others of a 
like size: Kean, Mars, Talma, Duchesnois, etc., which latter I 
love, though I heard more of them than I saw. 

Yesterday probably lighted you up once again in London, as it 
did us down here. ‘Richard’ thought he began to feel himself 
up to his Eyes again: but To-day all Winter again, though I think 
I see the Sun resolved on breaking through the Snow clouds. My 
little Aconites—-which are sometimes called ‘New Year Gifts,’ * 
have almost lived their little Lives: my Snowdrops look only too 
much in Season ; but we will hope that all this Cold only retards 
a more active Spring. 

I should not have sent you the Play till Night had I thought 
you would sit up that same night to read it. Indeed, I had put 
it away for the Night Post: but my old Herme: came in to say he 
was going into Town to market, and so he took it with him to 
Post. 

Farewell for the present—till next Full Moon? I am really 
glad that all that Atlantic worry has blown over, and all ended 
well so far as you and yours are concerned. And I am always 
your ancient 

Lirttz G. 


1 See letters of April 23rd, 1880, and December 1881. 
2 See ‘ Letters,’ ii, 180, 320. ~ 
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LXXXIX.! 


(March, 1881.] 
My pear Lapy, 


It was very, very good and kind of you to write to me 
about Spedding. Yes: Aldis Wright had apprised me of the 
matter just after it happened—he happening to be in London at 
the time; and but two days after the accident heard that Spedding 
was quite calm, and even cheerful; only anxious that Wright 
himself should not be kept waiting for some communication which 
S. had promised him! Whether to live, or to die, he will be 
Socrates still. 

Directly that I heard from Wright, I wrote to Mowbray Donne 
to send me just a Post Card—daily, if he or his wife could—with 
but one or two words on it—‘ Better,’ ‘Less well,’ or whatever it 
might be. This morning I hear that all is going on even better 
than could be expected, according to Miss Spedding. But I 
suppose the Crisis, which you tell me of, is not yet come; and I 
have always a terror of that French Adage—‘ Monsieur se porte 
mal—Monsieur se porte nueux—Monsieur est’—Ah, you know 
—or you guess, the rest. 

My dear old Spedding, though I have not seen him these twenty 
years and more—and probably should never see again—but he lives 
—his old Self—in my heart of hearts; and all I hear of him 
does but embellish the recollection of him—if it could be em- 
bellished—for he is but the same that he was from a Boy—all that 
is best in Heart and Head—a man that would be incredible had 
one not known him. 

I certainly should have gone up to London—even with Eyes 
that will scarce face the lamps of Woodbridge—not to see him, 
but to hear the first intelligence I could about him. ButI rely 
on the Postcard for but a Night’s delay. Laurence, Mowbray tells 
me, had been to see him, and found him as calm as had been 
reported by Wright. But the Doctors had said that he should 
be kept as quiet as possible. 

I think, from what Mowbray also says, that you may have seen 
our other old Friend Donne in somewhat worse plight than usual 
because of his being much shocked at this Accident. He would 
feel it indeed !—as you do. 

I had even thought of writing to tell you of all this, but could 
not but suppose that you were more likely to know of it than 
myself; though sometimes one is greatly mistaken with those 
‘of course you knows, etc.’—But you have known itall: and have 


1 Printed in ‘ Letters,’ ii, 298-300. 
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very kindly written of it to me, whom you might also have 
supposed already informed of it: but you took the trouble to 
write, not relying on ‘ of course you know, etc.’ 

I have thought lately that I ought to make some enquiry about 
Arthur Malkin, who was always very kind to me. I had meant to 
send him my Crabbe, who was a great favourite of his Father's, 
‘an excellent companion for Old Age’ he told—Donne, I think. 
But I do not know if I ever did send him the Book; and now, 
judging by what you tell me, it is too late to do so, unless for 
Compliment. 

The Sun, I see, has put my Fire out—for which I only thank 
him, and will go to look for him himself in my Garden—only with 
a Green Shade over my Eyes. I must get to London to see you 
before you move away to Leamington ; when I can bear Sun or 
Lamp without odious blue Glasses, etc. I dare to think those Eyes 
are better, though not Sun-proof: and I am ever yours 

Lirttz G. 





XC." 
20 March, [1881.] 
My pear Lapy, 

I have let the Full Moon pass because I thought you had 
written to me so lately, and so kindly, about our lost Spedding, 
that I would not call on you too soon again. Of him I will say 
nothing except that his Death has made me recall very many 
passages in his Life in which I was partly concerned. In 
particular, staying at his Cumberland Home along with Tennyson 
in the May of 1835. ‘Voila bien long temps de ga!’ His Father 
and Mother were both alive—he, a wise man, who mounted his 
Cob after Breakfast, and was at his Farm till Dinner at two—then 
away again till Tea: after which he sat reading by a shaded lamp: 
saying very little, but always courteous, and quite content with 
any company his Son might bring to the house so long as they let 
him go his way: which indeed he would have gone whether they 
let him or no. But he had seen enough of Poets not to like them 
or their Trade: Shelley, for a time living among the Lakes: 
Coleridge at Southey’s (whom perhaps he had a respect for— 
Southey, I mean), and Wordsworth, whom I do not think he valued. 
He was rather jealous of ‘Jem,’ who might have done available 
service in the world, he thought, giving himself up to such 
Dreamers; and sitting up with Tennyson conning over the Morte 
d’Arthur, Lord of Burleigh, and other things which helped to 


1 Partly printed in ‘ Letters,’ ii. 305-7. 
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make up the two Volumes of 1842. So I always associate that 
Arthur Idyll with Basanthwaite Lake, under Skiddaw. Mrs. 
Spedding was a sensible, motherly Lady, with whom I used to 
play Chess of a Night. And there was an ‘old Friend of hers, 
Miss Bristow, who always reminded me of Miss La Creevy, if you 
know of such a Person in Nickleby. 

At the end of May we went to lodge for a week at Windermere 
—where Wordsworth’s new volume of Yarrow Revisited reached 
us. W. was then at his home: but Tennyson would not go to 
visit him: and of course I did not: nor even saw him. 

You have, I suppose, the Carlyle Reminiscences: of which I 
will say nothing except that, much as we outsiders gain by them, 
I think that, on the whole, they had better have been kept 
unpublished—for some while at least. As also thinks Carlyle’s 
Niece, who is surprised that Mr. Froude, whom her Uncle trusted 
above all men for the gift of Reticence, should have been in so 
much hurry to publish what was left to his Judgment to publish 
or no. But Carlyle himself, I think, should have stipulated for 
Delay, or retrenchment, if publisht at all. 

Here is a dull and coldish Day after the fine ones we have had— 
which kept me out of doors as long as they lasted. Now one 
turns to the Fireside again. To-morrow is Equinox Day ; when, if 
the Wind should return to North East, North East will it blow till 
June 21, as we all believe down here. My Eyes are better, I 
presume to say: but not what they were even before Christmas. 
Pray let me hear how you are, and believe me ever the same 


E. F.G. 


Oh! I doubted about sending you what I yet will send, as you 
already have what it refers to. It really calls for no comment 
from any one who does not know the Greek ; those who do would 
probably repudiate it. 





XCI. 
[ April, 1881.] 
My pear Mrs. Kems.e, 
Somewhat before my usual time, you see, but Easter * comes, and 

I shall be glad to hear if you keep it in London, or elsewhere. 
Elsewhere there has been no inducement to go until To-day: when 
the Wind, though yet East, has turned to the Southern side of it : 
one can walk without any wrapper; and I dare to fancy we have 
turned the corner of Winter at last. People talk of changed 

1 Printed in ‘ Letters,’ ii, 310-312. 

* April 17th was Easter Day in 1881. : 

B 
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Seasons: only yesterday I was reading in my dear old Sévigné, 
how she was with the Duke and Duchess of Chaulnes at their 
Chateau of Chaulnes in Picardy all but two hundred years ago; 
that is in 1689: and the green has not as yet ventured to show 
its ‘nez’ nor a Nightingale to sing.’ You see that I have 
returned to her as for some Spring Music, at any rate. As for the 
Birds, I have nothing but a Robin, who seems rather pleased when 
I sit down on a Bench under an Ivied Pollard, where I suppose he 
has a Nest, poor little Fellow. But we have terrible Superstitions 
about him here; no less than that he always kills his Parents if 
he can: my young Reader is quite determined on this head: and 
there lately has been a Paper in some Magazine to the same 
effect. 

My dear old Spedding sent me back to old Wordsworth too, 
who sings (his best songs, I think) about the Mountains and 
Lakes they were both associated with: and with a quiet feeling he 
sings, that somehow comes home to me more now than ever it did 
before. 

As to Carlyle—I thought on my first reading that he must have 
been ‘égaré’ at the time of writing: a condition which I well 
remember saying to Spedding long ago that one of his tempera- 
ment might likely fall into. And nowI see that Mrs. Oliphant 
hints at something of the sort. Hers I think an admirable Paper: * 
better than has yet been written, or (I believe) is likely to be 
written by any one else. Merivale, who wrote me that he had 
seen you, had also seen Mrs. Procter, who was vowing vengeance, 
and threatening to publish letters from Carlyle to Basil Montagu 
full of ‘ fulsome flattery’— which I do not believe, and should not, 
I am sorry to say, unless I saw it in the original. I forget now 
what T. C. says of him: (I have lent the Book out)—but certainly 
Barry Cornwall told Thackeray he was ‘a humbug ’—which I 
think was no uncommon opinion: I do not mean dishonest: but 
of pretension to Learning and Wisdom far beyond the reality. I 
must think Carlyle’s judgments mostly, or mainly, true; but that 
he must have ‘ lost his head,’ if not when he recorded them, yet 
wher. he left them in any one’s hands to decide on their publica- 
tion. Especially when not about Public Men, but about their 
Families. It is slaying the Innocent with the Guilty. But of all 
this you have doubtless heard in London more than enough. 
‘Pauvre et triste humanité!’ One’s heart opens again to him at 


1 Madame de Sévigné writes from Chaulnes, April 17th, 1689, “ A peine 
le vert veut-il montrer le nez; pas un rossignol encore: enfin, ’hiver le 
17 d’Avril.” 

2 In Macmillan’s Magazine for April 1881. 
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the last: sitting alone in the middle of her Room—‘I want to 
die’—‘I want—a Mother.’ ‘Ah, Mamma Letizia!’ Napoleon 
is said to have murmured as he lay. By way of pendant to this, 
recurs to me the Story that when Ducis was wretched his mother 
would lay his head on her bosom—‘ Ah, mon homme, mon pauvre 
homme !’ 

Well—I am expecting Aldis Wright here at Easter: and a young 
London Clerk (this latter I did invite for his short holiday, poor 
Fellow!) Wright is to read me ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ 

And now I have written more than enough for yourself and me : 
whose Eyes may be the worse for it to-morrow. I still go about 
in Blue Glasses, and flinch from Lamp and Candle. Pray let me 
know about your own Eyes, and your own Self; and believe me 
always sincerely yours 

LITTLEGRANGE. 


I really was relieved that you did not write to thank me for the 
poor flowers which I sent you. They were so poor that I thought 
you would feel bound so to do, and, when they were gone, 
repented. I have now some gay Hyacinths up, which make my 
patty-pan Beds like China Dishes. 





XCII. 
[April 1881.] 
My pear Lapy : 
This present Letter calls for no answer—except just that 
which perhaps you cannot make it. Ifyou have that copy of 
Plays revised by John the Great which I sent, or brought, you, I 
wish you would cause your Maid to pack it in brown Paper, and send 
it by Rail duly directed to me. I have a wish to show it to Aldis 
Wright, who takes an Interest in your Family, as in your Prophet. 
If you have already dismissed the Book elsewhere—not much liking, 
I think, the stuff which J. K. spent so much trouble on, I shall 
not be surprised, nor at all aggrieved: and there is not much for 
A. W. to profit by unless in seeing what pains your noble Uncle 
took with his Calling. 

It has been what we call down here ‘smurring’ rather than 
raining, all day long: and I think that Flower and Herb already 
show their gratitude. My Blackbird (I think it is the same I have 
tried to keep alive during the Winter) seems also to have ‘ wetted 
his Whistle,’ and what they call the ‘Cuckoo’s mate,’ with a 


1 Partly printed in ‘ Letters,’ ii. 313. 
232 
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rather harsh scissor note, announces that his Partner may be on 
the wing to these Latitudes. You will hear of him at Mr. W. 
Shakespeare’s, it may be. There must be Violets, white and blue, 
somewhere about where he lies, I think. They are generally 
found in a Churchyard, where also (the Hunters used to say) a 
Hare : for the same reason of comparative security, I suppose. 

I am very glad you agree with me about Mrs. Oliphant. That 
one paper of hers makes me wish to read her Books. 

You must somehow, or somewhile, let me know your Address in 
Leamington, unless a Letter addressed to Cavendish Square will 
find you there. 

Always and truly yours 
Litttz G. 





XCIII.? 
May 8, (1881.} 
My pear Mrs. Kensie: 

You will not break your Law, though you have done so 
once—to tell me of Spedding—But now you will not—not let me 
know your Address—so I must direct to you at a venture: to 
Marshall Thompson’s, whither I suppose you will return awhile, 
even if you be not already there. I think, however, that you are 
not there yet. If still at Leamington, you look upon a sight 
which I used to like well; that is, the blue Avon (as in this 
weather it will be) running through buttercup meadows all the 
way to Warwick—unless those Meadows are all built over since I 
was there some forty years ago. 

Aldis Wright stayed with me a whole week at Easter: and we 
did very well. Much Shakespeare—especially concerning that 
curious Question about the Quarto and Folio Hamlets which people 
are now trying to solve by Action as well as by Discussion. Then 
we had The Two Noble Kinsmen—which Tennyson and other 
Judges were assured has much of W. S. in it. Which parts I 
forget, or never heard: but it seemed to me that a great deal of 
the Play might be his, though not of his best: but Wright could 
find him nowhere. 

Miss Crabbe sent me a Letter from Carlyle’s Niece, cut out from 
some Newspaper, about her Uncle’s MS. Memoir, and his written 
words concerning it. Even if Froude’s explanation of the matter 
be correct, he ought to have still taken any hesitation on Carlyle’s 
part as sufficient proof that the MS. were best left unpublisht : 


? Partly printed in ‘ Letters,’ ii. 312. 
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or, at any rate, great part of it. If you be in London, you will be 
wearied enough with hearing about this. 

I am got back to my—Sévigné !—who somehow returns to me in 
Spring: fresh as the Flowers. These latter have done but badly 
this Spring, cut off or withered by the Cold: and now parched up 
by this blazing Sun and dry Wind. Ifyou get my letter, pray 
answer it and tell me how you are: and ever believe me yours 

LITTLEGRANGE. 


XCLY. 
[May, 1881.] 
My pear Lapy, 

If I did not write (as doubtless I ought) to acknowledge 
the Playbook, I really believe that I thought you would have felt 
bound to answer my acknowledgment! It came all right, thank 
you: and A. Wright looked it over: and it has been lying ready 
to be returned to you whenever you should be returned to London. 
I assure you that I wish you to keep it, unless it be rather un- 
acceptable than otherwise ; I never thought you would endure the 
Plays themselves; only that you might be interested in your 
brave Uncle’s patient and, I think, just, revision of them. This 
was all I cared for: and wished to show to A. W. as being in- 
terested in all that concerns so noble an Interpreter of his Shake- 
speare as your Uncle was. If you do not care—or wish—to have 
the Book again, tell me of some one you would wish to have it: 
had I wished, I should have told you so at once: but I now give 
away even what I might have wished for to those who are in any 
way more likely to be more interested in them than myself, or are 
likely to have a few more years of life to make what they may of 
them. Ido not think that A. W. is one of such: he thought (as 
you may do) of so much pains wasted on such sorry stuff. 

So far from disagreeing with you about Shakespeare emendations, 
etc., 1 have always been of the same mind: quite content with 
what pleased myself, and, as to the elder Dramatists, always 
thinking they would be better all annihilated after some Selections 
made from them, as C. Lamb did. 

Mowbray Donne wrote to me a fortnight or so since that his 
Father was ‘ pretty well,’ but weak in the knees. Three days ago 
came in Archdeacon Groome, who told me that a Friend of Mowbray’s 
had just heard from him that his Father had symptoms of dropsy 
about the Feet and Ankles. I have not, however, written to ask ; 
and, not having done so, perhaps ought not to sadden you with 
what may be an inaccurate report. But one knows that, sooner or 
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later, some such end must come; and that, in the meanwhile, 
Donne’s Life is but little preferable to that which promises the 
speedier end to it. 

We are all drying up here with hot Sun and cold Wind; my 
Water-pot won’t keep Polyanthus and Anemone from perishing. 
I should have thought the nightly Frosts and Winds would have 
done for Fruit as well as Flower: but I am told it is not so as yet : 
and I hope for an honest mess of Gooseberry Fool yet. In the 
meanwhile, ‘Ce sera le mois de Mai tant qu'il plaira 4 Dieu, and 
I am always your ancient 

Lirttez G. 


WoopBRIDGE: TUESDAY: 
[End of May, 1881.] 


My pgar Mrs. Kemste : 

I must write you a word of ‘God Speed’ before you go: 
before even you go to London to prepare for going: for, if I wait 
till then, you will be all bother with preparations, and leave- 
takings; and nevertheless feel yourself bound to answer. Pray 
do not, even if (as I suppose) still at Leamington; for you will 


still have plenty to think about with Daughter and Children. I 
do not propose to go to London to shake hands before you go off: 
for, as I say, you will have enough of that without me—and my 
blue Spectacles, which I can only discard as yet when looking on 
the Grass and young Leaves. 

I duly sent your Book to Henry Kemble, as you desired: and 
received a very polite Note from him in acknowledgment. 

And now my house is being pulled about my Ears by prepara- 
tions for my Nieces next week. And, instead of my leaving the 
coast clear to Broom and Dust-pan, I believe that Charles Keene 
will be here from Friday to Monday. As he has long talked of 
coming, I do not like to put him off now he has really proposed 
to come, and we shall scramble on somehow. And I will get a 
carriage and take him a long Drive into the Country where it is 
greenest. He is a very good fellow, and has lately lost his Mother, 
to whom he was a very pious Son; a man who can reverence, 
although a Droll in Punch. 

You will believe that I wish you all well among your Mountains. 
George Crabbe has been (for Health’s sake) in Italy these last two 
months, and wrote me his last Note from the Lago Maggiore. My 
Sister Jane Wilkinson talks of coming over to England this 
Summer: but I think her courage will fail her when the time 
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comes. If ever you should go to, or near, Florence, she would be 
sincerely glad to see you, and to talk over other Days. She is 
not at all obtrusively religious: and I think must have settled 
abroad to escape some of the old Associations in which she took so 
much part, to but little advantage to herself or others. 

You know that I cannot write to you when you are abroad 
unless you tell me whither I am to direct. And you probably 
will not do that: but I do not, and shall [not] cease to be yours 
always and truly 


E. F.G. 





XCVI. 


[ Nov. 1881.] 
My pear Lapy: 


I was not quite sure, from your letter, whether you had 
received mine directed to you in the Cavendish Square Hotel :— 
where your Nephew told me you were to be found. It is no matter 
otherwise than that I wish you to know that I had not only 
enquired if you were returned from abroad, but had written 
whither I was told you were to be found. Of which enough. 

I am sorry you are gone again to Westminster, to which I 
cannot reconcile myself as to our old London. Even Bloomsbury 
recalls to me the pink May which used to be seen in those old 
Squares—sixty years ago. But ‘enfin, voila qui est fait.’ You 
know where that comes from. I have not lately been in company 
with my old dear: Annie Thackeray’s Book’ is a pretty thing for 
Ladies in a Rail carriage ; but my old Girl is scarce half herself 
in it. And there are many inaccuracies, I think. Mais enfin, 
voila, ete. 

Atheneum and Academy advertise your Sequel to Records.? I 
need not tell you that I look forward toit. I wish you would 
insert that capital Paper on Dramatic and Theatrical from the 
Cornhill. It might indeed very properly, as I thought, have 
found a place in the Records. 

Mowbray Donne wrote me a month ago that his Father was 
very feeble: cne cannot expect but that he will continue to 
become more and more so. I should run up to London to see 
him, if I thought my doing so would be any real comfort to him: 
but that only his Family can be to him: and I think he may as 
little wish to exhibit his Decay to an old Friend, who so long 

2 On Madame de Sévigné. 


2 Published in 1882 as ‘ Records of Later Life.’ 
5 See letter of August 24th, 1875. 
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knew him in a far other condition, as his friend might wish to see 
him so altered. This is what I judge from my own feelings. 

I have only just got my Garden laid up for the winter, and 
planted some trees in lieu of those which that last gale blew 
down. I hear that Kensington Gardens suffered greatly: how 
was it with your Green Park, on which you now look down from 
such a height, and, I suppose, through a London Fog ? 

Ever yours 
Littzz G. 





XCVII. 
[Dee. 1881.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste: 

I will write to you before 1881 is gone, carrying Christmas 
along with him. A dismal Festivity it always seems to me—I dare 
say not much merrier to you. I think you will tell me where, 
and with whom, you pass it. My own company are to be, Aldis 
Wright, with whom Shakespeare, etc., a London Clerk, may be— 
that is, if he can get sufficient Holyday—and one or two Guests 
for the Day. 

I forget if I wrote to you since I had a letter from Hallam 
Tennyson, telling me of a Visit that he and his Father had been 
making to Warwickshire and Sherwood. The best news was that 
A. T. was ‘ walking and working as usual.’ 

Why, what is become of your Sequel? I see no more advertise- 
ment of it in Atheneum or Academy—unless it appears in the 
last, which I have not conned over. Somehow I think it not 
impossible—or even unlikely—that you—may—have—withdrawn 
—for some reason of your own. You see that I speak with 
hesitation—meaning no offence—and only hoping for my own, 
and other sakes that I am all astray. 

We are reading Nigel, which I had not expected to care for: 
but so far as I got-—four first Chapters—makes me long for Night 
to hear more. That return of Richie to his Master, and dear 
George Heriot’s visit just after! Oh, Sir Walter is not done for 
yet by Austens and Eliots. If one of his Merits were not his 
clear Daylight, one thinks, there ought to be Societies to keep 
his Lamp trimmed as well as—Mr. Browning. He is The Newest 
Shakespeare Society of Mr. Furnivall. 

The Air is so mild, though windy, that I can even sit abroad in 
the Sunshine. I scarce dare ask about Donne; neither you, nor 
Mowbray—I dare say I shall hear from the latter before Christ- 
mas. What you wrote convinced me there was no use in going 
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up only to see him—or little else—so painful to oneself and so 
little cheering to him! I do think that he is best among his 
own. 

But I do not forget him—*‘ Not! ’—as the Spaniards say. Nor 
you, dear Mrs. Kemble, being your ancient Friend (with a new 
name) LirrLecRance ! 

What would you say of the Cidipus, not of Sophocles, but of 
Dryden and Nat Lee, in which your uncle acted ! 

P.S. ,You did not mention anything about your Family, so I 
conclude that all is well with them, both in England and America. 

I wish you would just remember me to Mr. H. Aidé, who was 
very courteous to me when I met him in your room. 


This extra Paper is, you see, to serve instead of crossing my 
Letter. 


(To be concluded.) 











Che Grave of the Druids. 


A wWILp sea driven by a keen north-west wind is beating against 
the granite rocks at the Pointe du Raz in Finistére, which 
stretches out into the Atlantic like a serrated spear-head, and is 
continued many miles farther west by a broken line of low rocks 
or reefs, of which not a few are quite under water. Lying near 
the edge of a cliff above the beautiful but terrible little Dead 
Men’s Bay (Baie des Trépassés) I listen to the waves chanting 
the De profundis in those caverns below where so many corpses 
have been left by the tide. Half converted by the influence of 
the spot to the superstition of the Breton fisherman, I fancy that 
I too can hear the words “ Domine, Domine,” in the thunder of 
the waves as they roll into the darkness of the rock where the 
human waifs find rest until the next tide tosses and bruises them 
again. Everything is sad or ghostly here. The pale pink 
flowers of thrift that the sweeping breeze vainly tries to tear and 
scatter, and the melancholy samphire that clings in the crevices 
of the granite, seem to grow and bloom for the friendless dead. 

From this bay, according to Celtic tradition, the dead Druids 
were embarked for burial in the Ile de Sein—the largest of the 
reefs stretching away yonder towards the west from the black 
headland bristling with granitic spines. Here too, according to a 
tradition that may be Druidic or Christian, the ghosts of the 
drowned of all nations wander and weep until they are at rest. 
When the fisherman or peasant whose cottage is on this desolate 
coast hears through the shrieking and howling of the wind a 
knocking at his door in the night, he does not open it, but holds 
his breath and prays for the dead, because he fears that his 
visitor has left his body in the sea, and is now knocking with his 
unburied bones to obtain the dole of a prayer. 

From the Baie des Trépassés my thoughts wander on the track 
of the dead Druids, and I have a strong wish to cross the Raz to 
their grave, the Rock of Mystery, where the nine virgins inter- 
preted the oracle, and where sublime desolation inspired Chateau- 
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briand to write one of his most vigorous pages of imaginative 
prose—the episode of Velléda in “ Les Martyrs.” 

The opportunity soon came. The inhabitants of the Ile de 
Sein (Enés Sin, in Breton) have their annual Pardon early in 
May, and the priest who was to figure most prominently in the 
blessing of the sea and other ceremonies being an old friend whom 
I had met several years before in Brittany, I was offered a place 
in the boat that came over from the island to fetch him. 

Although the passage from the Pointe du Raz to the Ile de 
Sein may, under favourable circumstances, be made without any 
risk, the islanders themselves, however familiar they may become 
with the currents and reefs, never lose their respect for the Raz— 
as the rock-strewn strait is named. How could they, when there 
is scarcely one of them who cannot speak of a father, a brother, or 
a cousin who was lost in it? Moreover, all of them know that 
there is a very strong probability that they will meet their own 
death in these waters. Consequently the old Breton couplet 
which is on their lips from childhood expresses very nearly the 
truth— 


*“Biscoas den me tremenes ar raz 
Nun deveze aoun pe glas.” 


The literal translation is— 
“No one ever crossed the Raz without fear or hurt.” 


In another and a better known couplet, likewise inspired by the 
dangers of the Raz, is to be found the religious feeling which is 
so strong in all the fishing population of Brittany, and is 
especially so in these islanders, who, being even now in no small 
measure under the influence of hereditary Druidism, have the 
liveliest faith in the supernatural. The words have all the beauty 
of simplicity — 

_ “God help me in crossing the Raz. The boat is little, and the sea 
is great.” 


There may be those in our own islands able to give the right 
sound to the Celto-Breton lines— 


“Doué va sicourit evit tremen ar Raz 
Ar vag a zo bihan, hag ar mor a zo braz.” 


Here I may say that I met an elderly mariner on the Ile de 
Sein (where the purest Breton is supposed to be spoken) who told 
me that in the course of his voyaging he had met Welshmen and 
Scotchmen whom he could understand in their own language and 
who could understand him. His first experience of the kind was 
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at some port in Wales, where to his great surprise he heard people 
speaking what he took to be Breton. “ We were all English 
once,” is a frequent saying of these Armoricans. 

Our crossing the Raz was quite free from peril, for there was 
scarcely wind enough to fill the sails of the well-built fishing boat 
which took uson board at Dead Men’s Bay. As we passed a bevy 
of dark and sinister-looking cormorants perched upon a low rock, 
the curé disturbed my ideas—I was thinking that Milton was 
right in using the cormorant as an image of Satan, although 
sitting on trees is not its habit—by saying that this bird is 
peculiarly favoured by God, inasmuch as it can fly, swim, dive and 
walk. It really seems to possess more faculties than it deserves ; but 
we know that the wicked have prospered from very ancient times, 
and the curé may have reasoned too hastily from appearances. 

We are now in the current. There are great waves here, 
although there is no more wind than there was before. When 
the boat drops down in the trough of the sea the land is lost. 
The current is rushing towards the north. The breeze is against 
it, and I am told that if it were as strong again the waves would 
be twice as high. We pass the spot where one of the islanders 
who are with us saw his father go down and another his brother. 
Can I wonder that their rough faces are solemn although there is 
no danger now? There is the great current which flows to the 
north-west and to the south-east according to the tide, and there 
are lesser currents which flow back and form whirlpools round the 
rocks. Woe to the mariners who are driven by stress of weather 
into these waters ! 

On the highest point of the cliffs that we are leaving is one of 
those little chapels of which so many have been raised on the 
stern coast of Finistére. Dedicated to Notre Dame de Bon Voyage, 
it is held in great veneration by the fishermen of Auiernd and 
Douarnenez who pass the Raz in search of sardines. When they 
come within sight of it, they will often chant the De profundis for 
their dead relatives and companions, or sing the Ave maris stella 
for themselves. Although when on land they are rarely quite 
sober, unless their pockets have been some time empty, they are 
always religiously disposed when at sea. The immensity of the 
sky above and the depth of the sea below inspire reverence. The 
Breton fishermen are not then troubled by the desire to drink 
anything stronger than water. It is only when they set foot on 
land that the weakness which is common to all of them returns. 

Rows of white-faced houses show above the water to the west. 
They seem to rise from the waves. Asa matter of fact, the land 
on which they are built is only a few feet above the sea. Nota 
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tree stands against the horizon; not even a bush of tamarisk 
fringes the shore. On the northern side, however, of the low strip 
of land are some dark granite rocks worn by the beating waves 
into fantastic shapes. That was the sacred part of the island. It 
was there where the inspired virgins had their temple. 

Long before our boat could tack into the little port the single 
bell in the low church-tower saluted the curé’s arrival with a rapid 
ding, ding, ding, which borne upon the wind from such a desert 
reef had an effect as charming as it was strange. The bell, as I 
afterwards learnt, was not rung by means of a rope, but was 
struck on the outside with a bammer by a boy who had been sent 
up into the open belfry to do this work. It is thus that the tocsin 
is often “rung.” The fishermen had all come in before their usual 
time, and the fleet of smacks with flags flying was at anchor in the 
harbour. The whole population of the island had mustered on 
the quay. Could these people, now so mild mannered, so hospi- 
table, be the descendants of those terrible islanders who in the old 
wrecking days were said to be the worst wolves of the sea along 
the treacherous Breton coast ? 

One of the first impressions of the visitor on reaching the Ile 
de Sein is the apparent insecurity of the inhabitants. It seems 
as if one great wave in no very extraordinary weather might 
sweep over the low rock and drown everybody. The people have 
been badly frightened at different times when great storms have 
coincided with high tides. In 1865 they all gathered round the 
church in the belief that their last hour had come, for the sea was 
breaking over a considerable part of the island, and most of the 
houses being flooded, there was a dire panic. When the critical 
time was passed not an islander was tempted to emigrate to the 
mainland. All were resolved to abide, whatever might befall them, 
on their wave-girt strip of land, where their fathers and mothers 
had lived and died. Since then the quays built by the Government 
have greatly reduced the risk of an inundation, and have arrested 
the erosion of the ever-wearing water. 

Although the island is little more than a mile long and scarcely 
a quarter of a mile broad in its widest part, it supports a fixed 
population of about 800. Strictly speaking it is the sea that 
supports them, for if they depended upon the resources of their 
rock they would very soon starve. The men catch various fish for 
their own use, but for the purchase of bread, clothes, and other 
necessaries they depend entirely upon lobsters and crayfish, which 
are sent in great quantities to the mainland. The Paris market 
is largely supplied from this source. The archipelago of rock- 
and reefs forming what is called the Chaussée de Sein would be 
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the watery paradise of crustacex if man were not there with his 
insidious trap of wickerwork which he craftily baits and lowers to 
the rugged floor of the sea. Yet, although this fishery is said to 
represent an annual value of at least £12,000, the lobsters 
and their congeners appear to be sufficiently prolific to resist 
the constant drain upon their population. The fishery has 
brought such prosperity to the islanders that there is now little 
or no poverty amongst them. It is true that beggars are some- 
times to be seen even here as they are everywhere in Brittany ; 
but these are enterprising mendicants who come over from the 
mainland in order to give the islanders an occasional opportunity 
of practising Christian charity. They always remain until they 
have quite outworn their welcome, and if their visit has been well- 
timed they carry away a goodly bundle of sous tied up in a rag 
or the toe-end of an old stocking. 

From the beginning of May until the end of autumn the 
population is nearly doubled by immigrants from Paimpol and 
Conquet, fisher-people who come in their own boats, often with 
their wives and children and much of their household furniture. 
The voyage in the case of the Paimpolais is a long one and is 
always attended with some risk. But what difficulties and 
dangers will people not brave in order to earn a sure living? 
These wanderers, like the natives, give all their attention to 
lobsters and crayfish. The islanders show no ill-feeling towards 
the’strangers, but readily afford them facilities for establishing a 
temporary home upon the rock. 

The Iliens, as the natives of the Ile de Sein are frequently 
termed, are more interesting from the ethnographical point of view 
than most Bretons; and yet their existence has hitherto been 
almost overlooked by those who travel. Whether they are 
descendants of the Armorican Celts, who never emigrated after 
their¥arrival from the east or south in this corner of Europe, or 
whether they come from the stock of those Bretons who were 
driven back from Insular to Continental Britain by the Angles 
and Saxons, it is certain that their position for centuries has been 
very much that of a small distinct tribe. The reason of this is 
not difficult to explain. To a woman of the mainland marriage 
with a man of the Ile de Sein practically means imprisonment for 
life on one of the smallest and dreariest of inhabited rocks. Great 
sacrifices, as we all know, have been made for love, but those who 
have had to work for their living from childhood and have had the 
daily trials of matrimony sternly impressed upon them by the 
example of toiling and struggling parents, do not easily lose their 
heads through foolish listening to their hearts. 
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An Ilien must be in a position of very exceptional comfort 
and prosperity for him to be able to induce a girl of the mainland 
to share his lot, with the only too likely prospect of being left a 
young widow with children to rear. On the other hand, the 
Tliennes are rarely moved by the desire to leave their rock. 
When they go to the mainland—which is very seldom—they are 
more scared than charmed by all the strange things that they 
see there. They feel very timid and shy, and are glad to?get 
back to their treeless home amidst the waves, where they know 
everybody. They therefore find their husbands among the youths 
with whom they played in childhood. The people having been 
thus in the habit of marrying almost exclusively among them- 
selves for centuries, the natural consequence is that they are all 
more or less blood relations. They might be described [quite 
accurately as a population of cousins. Scarcely a marriage takes 
place but a dispensation has to be obtained owing to an impedi- 
ment of consanguinity. 

It might well be supposed that a marked physical and mental 
degeneration of the race would have resulted from this long 
continued habit of inter-marriage ; but such is by no means the 
ease. The islanders are superior in physique to the fishing popu- 
lation that one sees in the neighbouring ports, and appear to be 
quite free from that tendency to deformity and idiotcy which 
forces itself upon the observer with such saddening frequency 
elsewhere in Finistére. 

Alcohol probably does not influence the unborn here in a like 
degree as there, The men are not tall, but they are well built, 
and there is much regularity in their features, whereas on the 
mainland downright ugliness is the rule. 

But it is the beauty of the women of the Ile de Sein by com- 
parison with the plainness of the Bretonnes of the neighbouring 
continental seaboard that is truly remarkable. There is a pre- 
vailing type that approaches the Greek by the straightness and 
delicacy of the nose, the prominence of the chin, and the sensi- 
bility of the mouth. With these features there is often a certain 
porcelain-like whiteness of skin, combined with rosiness on the 
cheeks. Such delicacy of feature and tint, together with such 
refinement of expression, is so rare in women accustomed from 
childhood to a hard life and much exposure to weather, that one 
marvels to find it here upon this ‘desolate rock. Another strong 
characteristic of these women is their pensive and serious air, 
which makes the best looking among them handsome rather than 
pretty, except in very early youth. They are often to be seen 
going about their daily work as if they were fulfilling destiny, 
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with minds never free from the shadow of a catastrophe that is 
past, or is still to come. Of all women not cloistered, I think 
these must be the most silent. Nowhere else, with human 
life all around me, have I known such quietude as upon this 
island, 

The costume is quite in keeping with the gravity of the female 
character here. It is, with the exception of the linen collar, 
entirely black when a woman considers herself dressed; and it is 
largely so even when she is in her working clothes. But her 
distinctive mark is her coiffure, which is evidently a survival of 
the headdress so much worn by ladies in the twelfth century. 
It is a close-fitting cap of black cloth, covering all the upper and 
back part of the head, and falling behind below the shoulders. 
Long broad ends descend from the ears in front, except when 
they are pinned up so as to form loops on each side of the head. 
When the ends are turned up, this sombre headdress is pic- 
turesque and becoming, and when seen from a little distance it 
has much of the character of the well-known coif of the Stras- 
bourgeoise. But the wearer does not always care to loop them 
up. If she is a widow—and how many widows there are, alas, 
among the 800 souls!—or if she is no longer young, she gene- 
rally prefers to wear her coif like a monk’s cowl. What a solemn 
figure is then hers when walking slowly and alone upon the 
deserted shingle-strewn shore, with a bundle of dark seaweed in a 
long flat basket on her head, she shows against the sad grey of a 
sunless evening sky and the lower grey background of the 
melancholy ocean, flashed with white where the dishevelled waves 
are raging upon the reefs! 

The seaweed, which is thrown up upon the shore by the wintry 
gales in great quantities, is an important source of revenue to the 
islanders. The women collect it, pile it up into stacks, and when 
it has been sufficiently dried by the air and sun they burn it. 
All the burning takes place at the beginning of summer, and then, 
when the weather is calm, the island is covered by a dense cloud 
of white smoke. Dealers come from different parts with boats to 
buy the ashes, which they sell again to the manufacturers of soda 
and marine salts. Although the price paid to the women is only 
two sous for a bucketful, they find the occupation remunerative. 
It is the chief resource of widows, who by this means, and by 
making soup in summer for those fishermen from Paimpol and 
Conquet who have no wives, are able to keep themselves from 
poverty. 

All the gardening is likewise done by the women, for the fisher- 
man will never put his hand to anything when he is on shore. 
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Work that is not directly connected with his business is beneath 
his dignity. As only a small part of the island is capable of 
cultivation, garden-ground is very precious. Almost every family 
owns a small plot, which in many cases does not measure more 
than six yards square. The earth is usually thrown up towards 
the centre mound-wise in order to add a little to the superficies. 
The vegetables chiefly grown are potatoes and cabbages. Each 
plot is surrounded by a rough stone wall, which the women have 
been to the pains of building with shingle which they have carried 
up from the shore. Very curious are all these carefully fortified 
little gardens without a fruit tree or even a currant bush in any 
one of them. The manure used is always seaweed. There are 
cows on the island, but as they are expected to furnish fuel as 
well as milk, horticulture, such as it is, is carried on without their 
assistance. To collect and prepare this fuel is also part of the 
women’s duty. The cassons make a very good fire, as I learnt by 
experience years ago at Plogoff, the nearest burg on the mainland. 
The little cows feed on patches of sandy pasturage which are to 
be found here and there, and also upon a species of seaweed which 
they select on the shore. Children of the Ile de Sein, when they 
have been taken to the mainland and have there seen a horse for 
the first time, have been known to describe it as “a cow without 
horns.” They have also wondered greatly at the trees, and fearing 
that these might fall, have carefully avoided them. No doubt a 
tree must appear very unsafe to any one who looks at it for the 
first time and knows nothing of the provision made for keeping it 
upright. 

Independently of the violent winds, which not even the pine 
could resist on the Ile de Sein, there is no spot where the roots of 
a tree striking down would not very soon reach the granite. I 
found no indigenous plant on the rock of stronger growth than 
the henbane and the horned poppy. The geranium (pelargonium), 
which is such a common ornament of window-sills, now thrives 
here in a truly wild state, but it is always stunted. 

The Sein islanders rarely eat any animal food except fish. As 
it is brought in, the women salt it and lay it out to dry on the 
quay wall or on a convenient rock, so that before the winter they 
have made a large provision. Dried conger is especially esteemed. 
Their ordinary cooking is well adapted to keep in check a too 
eager appetite. Potatoes in their skins with a layer of dried fish 
dropped upon them during the boiling is an all-the-year-round 
dish, which is considered one of the most satisfying and econo- 
mical. The common drink is water or cider. Fresh water is 
precious, for much of that which is used is brought over from the 
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mainland. The women have a mode of baking bread which is 
probably one of the most ancient still practised by mankind. A 
thick layer of live embers having been spread upon the forepart 
of the hearth, a circular iron plate a foot or more in diameter is 
pressed down upon it. Upon this the dough, made into the 
desired shape of the loaf, is laid. Over it is placed a convex iron 
cover; then a fire of dry seaweed is made upon this. The sea- 
weed burns slowly and supplies just the heat that is needed. In 
every house there is all that is requisite for baking in this 
manner, for although in summer there is a regular supply of bread 
from the mainland, the furious currents of the Raz and the 
westerly gales may keep all communications interrupted for weeks 
together in the bad season. It is true that there is a telegraphic 
cable, but the means of feeding people by electricity has yet to be 
discovered. 

I also observed in these fishermen’s houses another contrivance 
which is not often seen elsewhere. Every fireplace is furnished 
with sliding doors, which can be drawn together by a person who 
is on the hearth. Thus the cooking may and often does go on 
out of sight of those who are in the general room. It is to keep 
the wind out of the house that provision has been made for closing 
the fireplaces in this manner. When a strong gale is blowing, 
custs down the chimney would send the fire into the middle of 
the room, if the draught were not stopped. At such times the 
islanders do not attempt to warm themselves otherwise than by 
huddling together and shutting as much of the wind out as 
possible. The blast is sometimes so violent that those who 
venture beyond the shelter of the houses are in danger of being 
blown away. A woman in man’s clothing is then no uncommon 
sight. Her motive in thus changing her garments is quite 
understood. 

The burg of the Ile de Sein—it has no name apart from the 
island—has this remarkable peculiarity : although it is so small, 
one may live in it for a week or more without being able to find 
one’s temporary home again when it has been lost sight of. All 
the houses are crowded together, apparently with the object of 
sheltering one another from the wind. On the western side, the 
outer dwellings turn blank walls towards the sea. The rows of 
houses are separated by very narrow passages which intersect 
with perplexing frequency. There is so much similarity that the 
place is as puzzling as any labyrinth. There are two quays, 
separated by the breadth of the little town. A visitor who may 
chance to live on one is pretty sure to spend much of his time in 
futile searching for his house, when he has grown ashamed of 
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allowing himself to be led about. When he is thoroughly 
puzzled, it occurs to him that he is on the wrong quay; but he 
soon perceives that it is of no use trying to understand how he 
came there. In the winding passages all notion of direction is 
quickly lost. 

If a passage does not turn towards one of the quays, the 
probability is that it will lead somehow to the church, which 
stands in the midst of the huddled-up houses. It is a poor and 
plain little structure, which was built when the dwellings sur- 
rounding it were mere hovels. As these crouched near the 
ground from fear of the wind, so did the church. It is in a small 
cemetery, which must be very old. Perhaps the Druids were 
buried here: there is no soil deep enough for graves on that spot 
which is supposed to have been set apart for the most solemn 
mysteries. This churchyard is nearly paved with tombstones, 
like many another in Brittany, thereby differing in a striking 
manner from the rural cemeteries in some other parts of France, 
where the graves are generally marked by mounds covered with 
grass and wild flowers. ‘The Bretons, like the Basques, appear to 
yearn for massive and lasting tombstones. Here one sees neither 
flower nor blade of grass over the dead. There is barely a yard 
of ground that is not covered by a slab of granite. How then, it 
may be asked, can the burying go on? It is simple enough, 
except when members of the same family die in quick succession, 
and then matters are apt to become complicated. Before each 
fresh interment it is usual for the bones of the person who was 
buried last to be collected and placed in a box. These and any 
other bones that may have been removed are afterwards put back 
into the grave—always on the top of the new coffin. There is a 
special ceremony at the re-burial, which is not liturgic, but a 
local custom. 

As there are only five or six family names for nearly the whole 
population of eight hundred, it is not surprising that the same 
names should be repeated again and again upon the tombstones. 
There are two which are borne by the majority of the inhabitants, 
If a Sein islander is not a Porsmoguer, he will almost certainly 
tell you that he is a Guilcher. And the Porsmoguers and 
Guilchers are all cousins. The Porsmoguers are supposed to be the 
oldest family on the island. It is known that they have been there 
several hundred years. I have been assured that the Breton 
admiral, Hervé de Portzmoguer (the slight difference of spelling 
signifies nothing), famous for his heroic courage in the memor- 
able naval fight with the English at the entrance of Brest harbour 
in 1513, belonged to this stock. 
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The population of the island must have been much more scanty 
than it is to-day, when the light of Christianity was first flashed 
upon it in the fifth century. There were no convenient markets for 
shellfish then, and there was not sufficient traffic on these 
dreaded seas for wrecking to have been an industry that could be 
relied upon, even with the help of those fires which the wild Celts 
are said to have lighted in order to draw ships upon the reefs. 
It was centuries later that the business became really lucrative 
and demoralising. St. Gwenolé is given the credit of having con- 
verted these people to Christianity, and he is the patron of the 
island. The church is dedicated to him. According to the records 
collated by tke Bollandists, his father Fragan and his mother Gwen 
were among the Britons who, fleeing before the Germanic hordes 
at the beginning of the fifth century, left England and took refuge 
in Little Britain. Gwenolé’s convent at the mouth of the Aulne 
was the beginning of the celebrated Abbey of Landevennec, the 
most ancient monastic foundation in Brittany. 

Although nominally converted to Christianity in the same 
century as the Irish, the Sein islanders continued many of the 
practices of Druidism down to quite modern times. In the 
seventeenth century, when Pére Maunoir undertook their recon- 
version, the paganism of the old Celtic world was still strong 
upon this rock. It was after his mission that the church was 
built. Even now there isa current of Druidism that runs side by 
side or mingles with the fervent Christianity of the people. They 
imagine that they hear their dead speaking to them by the voices 
of the waves, and the fancied messages that they thus receive from 
disembodied spirits tinge their interpretation of the doctrine of 
the communion of souls sanctioned by their missionaries with a 
superstitious mysticism that is only tolerated by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, because any violent attempt to correct it might do 
more harm than good. This habit of living with the dead and looking 
for signs from them is to be especially observed among the women, 
who fall so under the sway of it that most of the time that many 
of them spend in prayer is in the cemetery, not in the church. The 
men attach great importance to birds as omens of weather. There 
is a beautiful sea bird with black and white plumage, and an orange- 
coloured beak shaped much like a parrot’s, which in their belief 
always brings fine weather. The notion is probably warranted 
by the bird’s habits, but the name which they give it, Douéic, 
‘little God,” is a distant legacy of paganism. 

That these people should be strongly influenced by the 
mysterious in nature is no matter for wonder, considering that they 
live on what was so long the Rock of Mystery, where the terrible 
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virgins unchained and calmed the tempests, kept the sacred 
fire burning, knew the language of the waves, and interpreted the 
oracle to those who, undaunted by the dreadful current, by awful 
spectres throwing flame, and by the infernal cries and howls that 
came over the water, dared to consult them. The most beautiful 
virgins of Armorica were chosen by the Druidic colleges to be 
consecrated to the dread mysteries of the Ile de Sein. According 
to a local legend, every year one of the nine sibyls was immolated, 
and dolmens and menhirs far and wide were sprinkled with her 
blood. With minds leavened with such traditions as these, and 
having little to look at but the sky and sea, these islanders would 
be brutish if they did not allow their thoughts to feed on the 
mysterious. 

“The Englishmen’s grave” is here, even on the Druids’ rock, 
Honour to those who laid the stones round it so well and so last- 
ingly, and who respect the sepulchre of England’s nameless dead ! 
Two British mariners, whose bodies were washed ashore many 
years ago, were buried a little distance from the spot where a 
lichen-covered cross marks the place, where, according to tradition, 
stood the sacrificial dolmen on which the human victims were 
immolated. The masonry that encloses the grave-plot is likely 
to last as long as anything upon the island. ‘The cross that was 
painted upon the stone has been so washed by the rain that the 
form is now only dimly visible. But every islander knows “The 
Englishmen’s grave,” and often a Breton seaman, ignorant of the 
difference of creeds, but well aware that Christianity came to him 
from across the water, has stopped here to say a prayer for the 
English sailors. There is nothing like the fellowship of the sea to 
breed sympathy between man and man. 

Far from all houses, on a still more desolate part of the island, 
is another small burying-place. It contains nine graves, eight of 
which are covered by plain granite slabs without a word engraved 
upon them. Here lie the victims of the cholera epidemic of 1887. 
It was by official order that they were buried here, quite away 
from the church and cemetery, and their near relatives still resent 
a decision which seemed to them an outrage. These banished 
dead are the more remembered and visited because they were 
treated in a manner so shocking to Breton sentiment, but so 
necessary from the point of view of modern science. It is seldom 
that a kneeling figure is not seen, as still as a statue, beside one 
of the granite blocks. I have found the widow and the orphan 
boy kneeling here in the dusk. Such figures, when seen by the 
moaning waves in the dying light, strike a chord of human feeling 
which nowhere is so solemnly touched as in Brittany. 
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It is Sunday afternoon. The Pardon commenced this morning, 
when the little church was too small for the people who crowded 
to it. I am now waiting on a wave-worn rock for the procession 
to pass along the quay to the lifeboat, which has been brought 
out and set upon a platform. All the bouts are in the little port, 
and they are flying flags. The boy has gone up into the low 
church-tower again, and is hammering the bell with frantic zeal. 
Above all the heads are the banners and the statues of saints 
taken from the church, which the fishermen carry. Raised aloft 
upon a board is the quaint little image of St. Gwenolé, wearing an 
abbot’s mitre and holding a crozier. After the clergy, walk the 
inhabitants and the fisher-people from Paimpol and Conquet— 
the women easily distinguishable by their white coifs. The 
lifeboat, which has saved so many lives, including a crew of 
thirteen from an English vessel, the Pretoria, is manned by its 
crew. Wild-looking Celts some of them look with their great 
heads covered by a bush of black hair; but in their weather-tanned 
faces one reads that they are heroes without knowing it. 

My friend the curé now shows himself in the lifeboat, and 
addresses the people in Breton. I cannot understand what he 
says, but I know that he is stirring sad recollections, for the women 
all around me begin to sob, and tears are coursing down the fisher- 
men’s rugged faces. The men wipe their eyes with their sleeves 
and the backs of their hands, but they cannot stop their tears, 
Who would have thought that such tender hearts could beat in 
the bodies of such rough men? Among the weeping is an old 
woman who had told me that her hopes were in the Raz. Now, 
an allusion to the fishermen who left some weeks before for 
Iceland, sets all the Paimpolaises crying, for there is not one of 
them to whom the thought of those who have been lost in the 
northern seas, or of those who being the last to go, may never 
return, does not bring a pang. ‘There was no way of escaping 
from this pathetic scene. Having mingled with the crowd, I had 
to stay to the end. 

The evening before I left the island I wandered in the twilight 
to the solemn spot where the lichen-gray cross has taken the place 
of the blood-stained dolmen. Three menhirs—rude prototypes of 
the Gothic spires of Brittany—still point to the mysterious sky 
upon this fragment of the antique world. Patches of wiry grass 
spotted with pale flowers of the sea reach down over ribs of granite 
to the fantastic rocks, against which the waves are breaking. Upon 
the darkening green-gray sea are long lurid streaks and strange 
gleams, which seem to come from its own depth, for the sun is 
gone. At a little distance from the shore, where the white waves 
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leap in fury, are the first reefs; others lie beyond, then others 
and others to the sky-line. As I gaze at this grand desolation, I 
picture the dead Druids being borne hither on the billows, and 
the fateful priestess throwing samole from these rocks to the 
wasteful water that roars below. A little noise makes me turn 
round, and I see a dark figure gliding past—the figure of a woman 
with a solemn white face and eyes that, during the moment that 
she turns them to the sea, have the strange pure light of the 
moonlit wave. Not one of the soothsaying virgins could have 
looked in this semi-darkness more sibylline or oracular than she ; 
but instead of stretching rigid hands towards the moaning reefs, 
and dropping samole into the ocean, she calmly untethers a cow 
and leads the beast beyond the menhirs. Was it such a Druidess 
as this that suggested Velléda to.Chateaubriand ? 


E. Harrison Barker, 











Che Day After. 


—_——_ 


Ir was the day after the auto da fé. The Inquisitor-General 
sat in one of the spacious and elegant apartments dedicated to his 
use in the palace of the Holy Office. 

It was a great gloomy building with ponderous double iron 
doors opening upon a quadrangle, and—ominous fact—with no 
windows on the ground floor! But the apartments of the Chief 
Inquisitor appeared only the more luxurious from the fact that 
they were situated immediately over these abodes of perpetual 
darkness in which but a few days before a hundred prisoners had 
languished. But yesterday had been a great triumph for the 
Holy Catholic Church, with the result that many cells now lacked 
inmates; a condition of affairs which at that moment was 
exercising the mind of Don Guzman Gonsalvo in no small degree. 

The room he occupied opened upon a second, which was lined 
with massive presses full of the records and secret documents of 
the community. Beyond was a third, or library, devoted to the 
works of the Inquisition and the Papal Decrees. This latter 
apartment also contained a portrait of Pope Pius V., surmounted 
by the date “ 1572”—that of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Over the door of the first room was the Dominican device of a 
dog with a lighted torch in his mouth, and the motto, “ What 
will J, if it be already kindled.” 

The chair in which he sat was richly carved and softly cushioned. 
On the table before him were a small iron-clamped chest and a 
silver salver with sweetmeats and cinnamon water in a tall 
Venetian glass. In his hand he held a paper containing a list of 
names of suspected heretics—or those who, with the aid of a little 
false swearing, might be made to appear as such. On the wall 
immediately facing him hung a great ivory crucifix, nearly four 
feet in length, the figure carved with such consummate skill 
that, as the light caught it, it seemed to quiver with agony. 

Don Guzman passed his claw-like; forefinger slowly down 
the list. 
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He was about sixty years of age and extremely meagre in 
appearance. Two small gray eyes, set too close together, 
gleamed maliciously under shaggy brows on either side of a beak- 
like nose. A mouth, thin lipped and inflexible, repeated the 
names before him in an undertone. 

“¢Francis Cacallo and his sister Blanche, accused of having 
spoken words against the Holy Inquisition.’ So, so; tongues that 
wag blasphemously must be cut out.” 

“* John Pontic, engraver, accused of mutilating an image of the 
Blessed Virgin with a chisel—pleads inadvertence.’ Son John, 
if your own nose be slit with the same instrument, it will, 
perchance, teach you to treat the Holy Mother with more respect 
for the future.” 

A dry chuckle gave point to this remark. 

“Christina Losado, absolutely refuses to take the veil.’ Oh, 
my daughter, my daughter, this must not be! What, the loving 
arms of the Church open to receive you, and you would attempt to 
elude their embrace!” 

Taking up a pen he made a double cross against this name. 

“Ferdinand Triano, no specific accusation.’ ” 

Tapping one of his few remaining fang-like teeth he paused 
and pondered. 

“ He has estates—estates which would be better, far better in 
holier hands than those now holding them. And the Holy 
Inquisition needs funds for the carrying on of her great enter- 
prise. I think,’ and he chuckled again, “I think, after all, I 
must put a mark against the name of Ferdinand Triano in spite 
of the present lack of evidence. Doubtless it will be forthcoming 
in due season.” 

Having affixed a single cross against the last name, he allowed 
both eyes and attention to wander for a while from the list before 
him while he indulged in proud memories of the day which was 
just past, his lips, the meantime, moving in an audible reverie. 

“Twenty men and women of the abhorred Protestant faith, fifty 
Jews and Jewesses, and one renegade Mohammedan. Seventy- 


one souls in all purified by fire. Truly a great and glorious day 
for the Church!” 


He rubbed his long lean hands together with gusto, while his 
eyes narrowed until they became mere gray glistening slits, and 
his nostrils expanded and contracted as though they snuffed up 
the smell of the burning. Leaning back in his carved and 
cushioned chair he mentally reviewed the scene of yesterday. 

The whole Court of Spain had been present, and a smile of 
triumph curled his thin bloodless lips as he reflected how he, in 
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mitre and full pontifical robes, had his seat placed above the 
king’s in the place of honour before the high scaffold. The 
proudest grandees had undertaken the leading and binding of the 
proscribed. Mass had been sung, the royal oath reiterated with 
uncovered head, and then—then followed the féte. 

First there had been the opening farce, in which the con- 
demned, having been already chained to their several stakes, 
were exhorted by attendant priests to reconcile themselves to the 
see of Rome. 

Then, the dry farze being lighted by the familiars, a glorious 
blaze ensued. 

The smile that curled the lips of Don Guzman widened into a 
satyr’s grin as he recalled the piteously absurd spectacle pre- 
sented by some of the more aged heretics whose beards were 
ordered to be burnt before their bodies were consumed. 

“A great day! A glorious day!” he repeated. “Like the 
fabled phoenix the Holy Catholic Church soars triumphant from 
the ashes of her foes. Who dares stretch forth a hand to stay 
her progress, and it shall become a bleeding stump. Let but a 
tongue wag in condemnation or derision, and it shall be plucked 
out. Yes, we must burn—burn—burn, until this detestable and 
increasing heresy be scorched and shrivelled up, and the whole 
earth is the Lord’s.” 

He raised his eyes with a sanctimonious leer to the great 
crucifix. As he did so it seemed—such was the master hand that 
had wrought it—as though those sightless orhs opened and fixed 
upon him a strangely awful look. 

Don Guzman passed his hand before his own. 

“What was the blasphemy to which the fellow gave utterance 
as he hung upon the wheel?” he muttered; “the dog whose 
profane hand had carved the holy emblem? ‘May the cross you 
outrage and defile by your abominations be the instrument 
of my vengeance!’ Bah! what right had a heretic to such a 
work of art, even though he had devoted infinite time and 
pains to the task? Alas,” with a sigh that was half a sneer, 
“that the genius of the workman should have been greater than 
his faith! Moreover, he had dared to raise his voice against that 
izandmaid of the Church, the Holy Inquisition. Whereupon she 
put forth her strong right arm, and seizing both creator and 
creation, consigned the one to the tribunal and the torture, the 
while she bestowed the other upon her most faithful servant. 
But, for all that,” knitting his brows in a sombre frown, “I like 
it not where it hangs. The light plays strange pranks with it. 
At times there is even something threatening——” 
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Three low but distinct taps were heard without. 

“‘ Who is there ?” 

The door of the apartment opened slowly, and in the aperture 
there appeared a form, weird, silent, terrible! It seemed above 
the ordinary height of man, but that might have been in some 
degree owing to the conical hood that concealed head and face, 
leaving only round holes for eyes and mouth. A monkish gown 
of black linen descended to the feet, and was girt about the 
middle with a cord. In brief, the costume was that of a Familiar 
of the Inquisition. Don Guzman regarded the figure with eyes 
that seemed to pierce the disguise. 

“Ah! my son,” he said eagerly, “how goes the trial? Has 
the accused confessed? And, if so, what?” 

“ He has confessed—nothing.” 

The voice sounded dead and muffled. 

The Inquisitor-General frowned until his grizzled eye- 
brows met. 

“ And he still persists in his heresy ?” 

“ He continues to affirm that it is Christ and not the Pope who 
is the head of the Church.” 

“ And that in spite of the thumbscrew and the rack ?” 

The figure inclined its head. 

Don Guzman’s thin lips tightened until they became an 
almost invisible line, and his ill set eyes scintillated with malice. 

“Then let them try the argument of La Pendola,” he ex- 
claimed, “ and if that fail to convince him . 

He shrugged his shoulders and glanced significantly towards 
the hearth on which a fire still burned, although summer was 
well advanced. But then Don Guzman was a chilly soul, unless 
warmed by an auto da fé; besides which the walls of the 
building were of such great thickness as to be impervious to 
the heat. 

The figure in the doorway made a sign of assent, and bowing 
its head submissively, was about to retire, when— 

“Stay!” 

Don Guzman had risen to his feet. 

“TI will myself attend and see to the carrying out of the 
sentence. Indeed,” with fiendish exultation, “I love to watch the 
subtle operation of La Pendola upon a hardened heretic. Such a 
trifling matter the dripping of a drop of water! But when your 
head is fixed immoveably, and that drop multiplied by hundreds 
falls always upon the same spot, it is no such trifle then—eh, 
my son?” 

He laughed the sort of laugh the psalmist must have had in 
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mind when he compared it to the crackling of thorns under a 
pot. The other did not laugh aloud at his superior’s jest; but, 
possibly, he smiled to himself under his hood. At least his eyes 
gleamed through the holes with a lurid brightness. 

The paper containing the names of the proscribed still lay 
apon the table. Don Guzman looked at it and hesitated for an 
instant. Finally, folding it into a narrow strip, he committed it 
to the safe keeping of the iron-clamped chest, previously referred 
to, the key of which was suspended by a fine chain round his neck. 
Then he put out his hand towards the glass containing the 
cinnamon water, half raised it to his lips, and set it down again 
untasted. 

“‘No,” he said, “let me rather suffer thirst until I have wrestled 
with this stubborn, sinful soul. Lead on, my son.” 

One hour, two hours, passed before he returned, and then with 
a look of baffled hate upon his countenance, such as betokened that 
all was not well with the Chief Inquisitor. 

“ Accursed heretic!” he snarled, “‘ not one word, not one single 
syllable of confession or contrition in spite of all our efforts, our 
most praiseworthy and unwearying efforts.” 

He gnawed his long, yellow fingers, while he appeared to be 
reflecting deeply. Then, taking the key from where it hung 
round his lean neck, he inserted it in the lock of the chest. 
As he did so his expression changed again to one of cruel 
complacency. 

“Praise the saints, when all other means of grace fail there is 
always the stake. Ah, they may well call us Dominicans ‘the 
hounds of heretics.’ ” 

The paper lay just where he had placed it. Unfolding it he 
prepared to again review the list of anticipated victims. 

“There shall not one escape, not one,” he muttered. “The 
Holy Inquisition never forgets, never forgives those who—— 
Ah!” His jaw dropped, and a look that was half fury, half fear, 
eonvulsed his features as he glared at the document which should 
have contained the names. 

But they were no longer there. The paper was blank—blank 
as the Chief Inquisitor’s face—blank, that is, save for one name— 
his own! 

There it was, “Don Guzman Gonsalvo,” with the triple mark 
against it that meant—death. 

A superstitious chill seized him. There was the key, which 
never left his person, without which the chest could not be 
apened, and yet—it had been opened, and one paper substituted 
for another. Who could have dared to enter the private apart- 
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ments of the Inquisitor-General and tamper with his most sacred 
and secret possession ? 

And, even granted the reckless bravado of the proceeding, how 
had any ordinary mortal succeeded in overcoming the intricacies 
of the lock which guarded the precious contents ? 

And then the name, his own name substituted for those who, 
to all intents and purposes, were already more than half con- 
demned-—— 

Involuntarily he turned his eyes towards the crucifix, but such 
was his perturbation that he seemed to see it through a bloody 
mist, and in a sudden access of frenzy shook his fist at the sacred 
emblem. Then, horror at his own act overcoming him, he cowered 
and mumbled his rosary. 

Again three taps at the outer door. 

Crumpling the paper in his hand, Don Guzman smoothed his 
brow with an effort and gave permission to enter. 

It was the same tall, terrible-looking figure that had appeared 
before. 

“ Ah, my son, you bring tidings! Has he recanted ?” 

The other shook his head. 

“ What, still obstinate? Still refusing to accept salvation ? ” 

“ He is dead.” 

The words dropped from the unseen lips as though attached to 
some invisible weight. 

“Dead!” Don Guzman echoed the word in sharp dis- 
pleasure. ‘“ What! succumbed after all? Dead! Why, I had 
not done with him yet. There was the stake awaiting him, and 
I had promised myself the pleasure of hearing him beg—as one 
did but yesterday—for a few more faggots to put him out of his 
misery.” 

He pondered, frowning for a moment. 

“Tell me,” he said, “ tell me the name of this most stiff-necked 
heretic. I doubt whether I have heard it, or else it has escaped 


“ Joseph Solano.” 

“By whom denounced ?” 

The other laid one hand upon his breast and bowed his head. 

“ By you, yourself. Ah, that was well! You knew him, then?” 

There was a pause, while one might have counted ten before 
the answer came. 

“ He was my friend.” 

“What!” 

The small gray eyes were fixed upon him as though they would 
probe his very soul in spite of the masked face. 
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“What! He was your friend and yet you denounced him? 
That was well, indeed. There spoke a true son of the Church. 
Only, tell me,” leaning towards him, “ might there not have been 
some mere carnal reason, besides the laudable one of desiring to 
keep the Most Holy Faith pure and unspotted from heresy? 
Confide in me, my son, as in your Spiritual Father.” 

The voice kept its same dead level, and the shrouded face was 
a bar to any outward token of emotion; only the eyes seen 
through the holes in the cloth burnt with a strange fire. 

“There was a woman, and we both loved her, but she chose 
him.” 

Don Guzman rubbed his hands together and chuckled. 

* And so you revenged yourself and served the Church at the 
same time. Good, good! And the woman, what of her?” 

“She died—yesterday.” 

“ Ah !—then she was——?” 

“The Jewess, Miriam.” 

Don Guzman drew his breath sharply through his teeth with 
a hissing sound. 

“The Jewess, Miriam! And you, nourished in the bosom of 
the Church, ventured to regard one of that cursed brood with 
eyes of affection—one who might have led you into mortal sin! 
True, she was fair to look upon—not even the San Benito could 
disguise her beauty—but hardened, most hardened in her un- 
belief, and turned a deaf ear to our most tender admonitions. 
You did well to make atonement by denouncing such, for a true 
servant of the Inquisition recognises neither friend nor foe, but 
sacrifices either to the greater glory of God.” 

He extended two fingers in benediction. 

The other bowed his head meekly and retired just as Don 
Guzman stretched out his hand again towards the cinnamon 
water. 

“T am athirst,” he said, as he half emptied the glass at a 
draught. ‘Truly this torturing is exceedingly parching to the 
throat. Indeed, at the great festival of yesterday, I consumed 
more sherbet and other cooling drinks than I think was altogether 
wise.” 

Then, sinking back into his chair, he relapsed into sinister 
reflections. 

“The Jewess, Miriam! He loved her and yet denounced her 
and his friend likewise. Oh, jealousy, how much the Holy 
Inquisition owes to you! All the same, is this a reason for 
trusting him? Is it not rather the reverse? He may already 
have repented him of his act. Too often does repentance follow 
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betrayal. In any case he shall be watched closely, and if there 
be the least cause for suspicion—well,” with a grim smile, “ we 
will send him to join his Miriam by the same road by which 
she travelled. But,” with a change of tone and expression, “ the 
paper! All this throws no light on the paper.” 

Smoothing it out on the table before him he once more bent 
his gaze upon it, searching vainly for some clue to the hand- 
writing. 

Gradually, as the moments passed while he gave himself to this 
task, one might have observed a change take place. The cruel 
cadaverous face became suffused with blood; the veins in the 
temples seemed to swell and stand out, purple and knotted; there 
was a twitching round the dry cracked lips, which were drawn 
tightly back from the few discoloured teeth, and as he stared at 
the characters they also appeared to alter and become larger, and 
the ink in which they were written to change its colour. 

“Tt is not ink,” he whispered, “it is blood.” 

Ah! what was that? Why, the fingers of the hand before him 
were red, too, and left hideous smears upon the paper. Dragging 
his eyes from this sight, he encountered one even more terrible. 

On the wall facing him hung the great crucifix. A sound 
between a gasp and a shriek burst from him as he saw that one 
of the pierced ivory hands of the Sacred Figure had become 
loosened from the nail and pointed straight at him, as though in 
denunciation. Drops of blood oozing from the wounded palm 
added to the awful realism. 

“Mercy!” his lips could scarcely form the word. “ Mercy !— 
Blessed saints !—what may this mean ?” 

“Mercy for whom ?” 

The question, faint and hollow, seemed to come from a distance, 
to be echoed and borne onward by ghostly murmuring voices, 

“Mercy for whom?” 

The Inquisitor-General, seized and held with a deadly cramping 
horror, unable to turn his head to the right or to the left, or 
move a finger, could only glare in frozen silence before him, while 
the scanty hairs beneath his biretta stood out like silver wire 
upon his wrinkled scalp. 

“* Mercy for whom ? ” 

The question was repeated louder now and nearer, in a wild 
sobbing unison. The air was thick with voices, and still the 
ivory Christ pointed the finger of condemnation at the shrunken 
shuddering figure in the high carved chair. 

* Mercy for the merciless!” 

The wailing chorus, taking up the reply, repeated it, like the 
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question, again and yet again. Loud at first, then fainter and 
fainter, until it died away among the endless vaulted stone galleries 
of the palace, and for a moment there was silence. Then came 
another sound. It was like the pattering of bare feet. Nearer 
they came, slow and halting, as though there were many maimed 
and crippled among them, but still pressing onward until they 
paused upon the very threshold of the apartment in which the 
Inquisitor-General sat. Then the sound ceased suddenly. But 
in the open doorway leading to the room beyond a face appeared, 
a white face, ghastly with suffering, and clammy with the sweat of 
the torture-chamber. Another, and another, thick and fast they 
came, growing out of nothingness, many mutilated beyond 
description, and all with their woeful eyes fixed upon him who 
had been the chief author of their torments. One behind another 
they thronged, so that as far as the eye could see it rested only 
upon that pale sorrowful multitude. 

Then, in an instant, they all seemed to melt and merge 
themselves into one central figure. A woman, young and 
beautiful, with a wild, wan, awful beauty—hair black as night, a 
bloodless countenance, and eyes wide with speechless agony—clad 
in a coarse, shapeless yellow garment, daubed with hideous 
representations of devils, reptiles, flames. 

The Inquisitor-General shrank and shivered among his velvet 
cushions. 

“The Jewess, Miriam,” he whispered, “she who died yester- 
day.” 

The vision faded, and Don Guzman woke as from some horrible 
dream to find a tall, dark, faceless figure bending over him. 

“Save me,” he gasped. “Saints! how I have suffered! How 
I suffer still!’ I burn—I burn—my heart is on fire! Water! 
water |” 

But the other, who wore the habit of a Familiar, only held a 
paper before him. 

“Do you see this ?” 

Don Guzman, with his swollen tongue protruding from his 
blackened lips, made no audible reply; but his bloodshot eyes, 
starting from their sockets, recognised the missing list. 

“Do you see this? And would you ask how I dare to flaunt it 
before your face? It is because you are a dead man, or so soon 
will be that you are no longer to be feared. You have drunk 
the draught I prepared, and the grave yawns for you. Do 
you doubt me? Look at the livid violet spots upon your flesh. 
Yes, you who have murdered so many, who have destroyed souls 
as well as bodies, it is your turn now. You are experiencing 
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some of those torments to which you have condemned others. 
You writhe! you burn! Your tongue is like the tongue of those 
who suffered your favourite torture of the red hot wire! You 
would give all your misgotten possessions for a cup of cold water. 
But you shall not have one single drop. Do you see this?” 

And he held up a fresh object before the eyes of the miserable . 
dying wretch. 

“Do you know what it is? Do you recognise it? No? 
Then I will tell you. It is a plait of hair. Once black and 
glossy, and soft as silk. Now shrivelled and scorched, and with 
the smell of fire clinging to it. Only yesterday it grew upon a 
woman’s head, a mere girl she was, and her name was—Miriam.” 

Don Guzman made a final dying effort. For an instant his 
strength seemed to come back to him. Staggering to his feet, he 
broke into shrill frantic shrieks. 

“Help! help! I am murdered! Seize the villain!—let his 
flesh be torn by red-hot pincers!—let him be sawn asunder !—let 
every torment be Fe 

The walls were thick; there was little fear of his cries being 
heard. Still 

The other looked round for something with which to give the 
coup de grace. Ah, the crucifix! Wrenching it from its fasten- 
ings, he swung it high above his head, it descended with a dull 
crash, and there was only a dark huddled mass upon ‘the floor to 
mark where it fell. 

Then, seizing the glass from which the Inquisitor-General had 
quenched his thirst for the last time, he raised it to his lips. 

“There is enough for me,” he said, as he drained it to the last 
drop. ‘“ Joseph—Miriam—lI have avenged you. Forgive me!” 


A. I. Harris. 
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A Long-Lost Sriend. 
DUOLOGUE. 


By Mrs. Hueu BE tt. 





Characters: Sexina Marsury, Mary Srone. 
Scenz.— Mary Stone’s drawing-room. Mary alone, in evening dress, 


Many. Half-past seven already! I wonder where that woman 
is? The train must have been very late. It is very inconvenient 
when people who are coming to stay with you choose to arrive at 
the moment one ought to be dressing for dinner ; but, after all, 
people who come to stay are always inconvenient, especially when 
they are school friends of one’s mother’s. Of all the deadly 
people, one’s mother’s school friends are the worst. I can just 
remember this one when I was a tiny girl, and even then I noticed 
that she talked more than anybody else. I am quite sure she will 
say she remembers me when I was that high, and I never know 
what to answer people when they say that. Why she suggested 
herself to come and stay with me I can’t imagine—I suppose I 
am the only person she knows in London. But after all, I shan’t 
have so very much of her, as to-night I am going to the theatre, 
and shall leave her to dine by herself. She is sure to be tired 
after her journey—or she ought to be, at any rate. Let me see, 
to-morrow is Saturday ; she surely can’t stay longer than Monday! 
People who come on Friday ought always to go away on Monday. 
(Looks through window.) Ah, there’s a four-wheeler at the door, 
with piles of luggage on it. There she is! Dreadful woman! 
No, I really cannot stand her for more than three days—if she 
doesn’t go away on Monday, J will. Exactly: I will tell her that 


I am going away from home on Monday, then she will quite 
understand the situation. Here she comes! 


(Enter Sexina, carrying an enormous number of things ; she waves 


her handkerchief.) 


Setina. Here I am, dear girl, here Iam! (Kisses her loudly.) 
Why, I should have known you anywhere! You have not 
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changed a bit since you were as high as the table. Now tell me— 
you remember me, don’t you, though you were such a little mite 
of a thing when I last saw you? 

Mary. Of course I do, Mrs. Marbury. 

Sera. Mrs. Marbury! I hope that is not what you are going 
to call me. Why, I used always to be your aunt—Aunt Selina 
you used to say, sometimes Auntie Lina, or even Auntie Jenkins, 
for that was before I was married even, it was so long ago! 
You were so fond of me then. 

Mary (Aside). I wish I were now. 

Sexina. Wasn’t it a capital idea of mine to come up and pay 
you a little visit ? 

Mary. Capital, indeed ! 

Sena. You see, my husband is so busy I never can get him 
away from his work, and, of course, as he was Mayor of Dulling- 
ton last year, he feels he ought not to go away this year in case 
things should go wrong without him. So at last I said, “ Very 
well, I will go to London without you, and stay with little Molly 
Richardson ;” for I always think of you as Molly Richardson, 
though you are Mrs. Stone now. “I always promised the dear 
girl I would come and stay with her some day.” You remember, 
don’t you, when you were a little thing—that high—you were 
always saying, “ Now, Auntie Selina, you will come and stay with 
me when I am big?” 

Mary. Oh, yes, of course! (Aside.) I can’t say that I remember 
very clearly. 

Serra, You are sure it is not inconvenient to have me just now ? 

Mary. Ob no, not at all, not at all—the only thing is that on 
Monday—— 

Sexia (Interrupting). I assure you, though I should not say so, 
that I am the very easiest person to have in the house. I shall 
not give the slightest trouble to either you or your husband. If 
you go out, I shall make a point of coming with you: if you 
remain at home, I shall stay too. You will always find me ready 
to do whatever you do, so that you need never have me on your 
mind, 

Mary (Aside). What a horrible prospect! 

Serra. Oh, that is one of my fixed principles, never to stay 
with people without adapting myself to their habits. Now, for 
instance, last year, when I went to stay with the Dixons, 
Mr. Dixon had to breakfast every morning at half-past seven to 
catch a train. At half-past seven I was down too, though 
Mrs. Dixon implored me to wait for the second breakfast at nine, 
with the rest of the family. ‘No, no,” I said, “dear Mrs. Dixon, 
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what you can do, I can do”; and so every day I was down, though 
naturally I very much dislike getting up in the morning. Do 
you get up very early ? 

Mary. Not so very, but in any case we shall not be doing it 
while you are with us, as on Saturday and Sunday we breakfast 
later, and next Monday 

Sexma (Interrupting). Oh, Saturday and Sunday you breakfast 
later! That is capital! On Sunday we must do something very 
delightful, mustn’t we? We will enjoy ourselves, won’t we? 
We shall be as happy as little dicky-birds. 

Mary (Aside). Those dicky-birds must be geese, I should think. 
(Aloud.) I was going to say, Mrs. Marbury, about Monday 

Serma. Mrs. Marbury! Oh! oh! Fie! Pray! Let me be 
Auntie Selina, or Auntie Lina, pray, or even Auntie Jenkins ; it 
will be just like old times then. 

Mary (With an effort). Very well, Aunt Selina; what I was 
going to say was—— 

Sexra (Calls through door to maid). Don’t forget the umbrella 
and the travelling bag, and the rugs, and the luncheon basket, 
and the little things on the floor! My dear, I had such a business 
in getting my things together at the station! But I had a very 
clever porter, with a squint. I always choose a porter with a 
squint, because I’m sure to know him again. 

Mary. I am sorry I was not at the station to meet you, but I 
had to dress early this evening, as I had made an engagement 
before I knew you were coming. 

Seria. Of course, of course, I quite understand. I’m delighted 
to see you in evening dress, it looks so festive—so unlike my 
quiet country home! besides, the natural person who ought to have 
been there to look after my luggage was my husband. Really I 
was ashamed—all the people in the station seemed to have a male 
protector except myself. The platform was quite black with 
husbands counting their wives’ boxes, while I was left to struggle 
with all my things alone—but still, when you’ve been mayor of a 
town it does tie you a great deal. No wonder he didn’t want to 
come away. 

Mary. Perhaps when all your things are off the cab you would 
like to see your room ? 

Setma. Of course, but they are not down yet. I still see 
three boxeson the roof. What was I saying? Oh,I know! yes— 
about my husband not being able to come up. So I said to him, 
“Well, I shall go up without you on Friday and see Molly 
Richardson, and then on Saturday or Monday you can send up 
Dolly and Jack.” 
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Mary. Dolly and Jack! Who are they ? 

Sexiva. My children, my dear girl, of course! Surely I must 
have talked to you about my children; I am so full of them I 
generally tell everybody about them directly. 

Mary. No, you have not told me. (Aside.) There has not been 
very much time! 

Setina. They are my darling sweet children, Dorothea and 
John ; but we call them Dolly and Jack for short. Two angels, 
my dear! Two perfect lovey-doves! 

Mary. Indeed? I congratulate you. 

Setiva. And well you may! And I am not saying this because 
they are mine. Generally speaking, no one has a keener eye for 
the faults of children than I have. I saw long before any one 
else did that Mrs. Ridley’s children were being ruined by the way 
they were being indulged, and I told Mrs. Dixon, before I had 
been twenty-four hours in the house, that if her girl did not go 
to school at once, she would turn into an odious woman. But 
as to Dolly and Jack, there is nothing of that kind—absolutely 
nothing ; they have no faults at all, positively not one; and they 
are so delighted with the notion of coming to London, they 
jumped and screamed for joy when I told them about it. 

Mary. When are they coming then ? 

Sexma. Ah, well, that is just what I was going to ask you. 
What do you say to Monday? I said I would send them a tele- 
gram as soon as I had consulted you. 

Mary. Consulted me ? 

Sexina. Of course, as they are coming to stay with you. 

Mary. To stay with me? 

Sexina. That is, unless you object. 

Mary. Object! Not at all! The only thing is, [ am afraid our 
space is rather limited—I am not sure whether we have room. 

Seta. Oh, that will be no difficulty, I assure you. Dolly can 
sleep in my bed, and Jack can have some sort of a shakedown 
on the floor; it will be as easy as possible—it will be delightful. 
Have you any children ? 

Mary. I have a baby of two months, that’s all. 

Sexiva. Of two months! Oh, how enchanted the children will 
be! Why, it will be as good as a plaything for them! They 
will be perfectly happy as long as they are carrying the baby up 
and down stairs; they will never want anything else to amuse 
them. 

Mary (Aside). The baby would never live to want anything else 
either! (Aloud.) The only thing I was going to say about Monda 
was 
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Sexina. But I don’t at ail make point of putting it off till 
Monday. Suppose we say they car come to-morrow—Saturday ? 
then we can take them somewhere "+. your husband on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Mary. That would be delightful, only—— 

Sexina (Calling to someone behind). Don’t forget the holdall, 
please, and the waterproof ! 

Mary. You seem to have a good many small things. 

Sexina. Well, I really have not brought much considering, 
because after all, when one comes to London for three or four 
weeks in the middle of the season, one must have something to 
put on. 

Mary (Aside). Three or four weeks! 

Sexrna. I have five boxes, that is all. 

Mary. Five! 

Sexina. I see you are surprised at my having so few, but you 
know I never was a dressy person. I remember I used to say to 
your dear mother, “Ah, Mary, you think too much of your 
clothes.” (Calls.) Are they all down, do you say? Five large 
boxes that were outside, and all the things from inside—the 
travelling bag, the bonnet box, the luncheon basket, the rugs, the 
umbrellas, and the holdall? (Zo Mary.) Why that is called a 
holdall I cannot imagine. I only wish it did. 

Mary (Aside). So do I! (Aloud.) Well, if everything is in, 
would you like to come upstairs ? 

Seria, Certainly, certainly. I shall only be five minutes—my 
heliotrope satin is all ready in the tray of my big box, and then I 
shall be ready to start. 

Mary (Aside). To start! (Aloud.) But I thought this evening 
you would be glad to rest after your journey, and as I am going 
to the theatre, I had ordered a snug little dinner for you to have 
by yourself at eight o’clock. 

Seria. Snug! My dear girl! I haven’t come up fo London 
to be snug! that’s the last thing I should think of ; no, I have come 
to see the world and enjoy myself. I'll come to the theatre with 
you, of course. What are you going to see? 

Mary (Aside). Good heavens! (Aloud.) Oh, well, it will be 
rather dull, I’m afraid; I am only going as a matter of civility in 
a friend’s box. We are going to see the Dancing Girl. 

Setma. The Dancing Girl? The very thing! Iadore dancing! 
Don’t tell anybody, but I used to be a great dancer myself! 
There’s sure to be room in the box for me—there’s always more 
room than you think in a box. 

Mary (Aside). That’s not my experience; I’ve always found 
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there’s less room than you think in any sort of box, however 
loosely it’s packed. 

Sema. It will be delightful—I can quite well sit bodkin 
between two of your friends in the front of the box. 

Mary (Aside). While I sit in that cosy corner at the back, from 
which all you can see of the stage is the footlights! I know that 
box! (Aloud.) Don’t you think you had better rest after your 
journey, and go to bed early ? 

Sexina. Not in the least. Iam as brisk as possible, I assure 
you, and after all, I shall have time to rest in the morning. It 
isn’t as though I meant to make an early start—I don’t intend to 
leave the house a minute before half-past nine. 

Mary (Aside). I should hope not indeed! (Zo Senma.) Are you 
going out at half-past nine? 

Sexina. Of course! To see the Naval Exhibition. We must 
go there together, won’t we, dear? 

Mary. You don’t think half-past nine is a little early ? 

Seria. Oh, not at all; if anything, it’s not early enough. 
You see, I must have a good long time in the panorama to get 
accustomed to it before the children come. 

Mary. Accustomed to it ? 

Seria. Yes. A panorama always makes me most frightfully 
giddy ; I never know where the thing I am standing on ends and 
the picture begins. I am always so afraid of falling over the 
edge. Sometimes I shriek, and have hysterics, but to-morrow 
morning I daresay I shall only faint. 

Mary. But I should have thought it would be better for you 
not to go in that case. 

Sexia. Oh, I shall have to go some time, in order to take the 
children. They are both so tremendously well up in history, they 
know all about when Nelson lived, and King Alfred, and all those 
people. Jack is always saying to me, “ Now, mammy, you don’t 
know when William the Conqueror lived, do you? J do!” so 
learned the dear child is, and so modest with it all too! Indeed, 
he must go and see the panorama. We can take them Tuesday 
or Wednesday, and I might go once or twice before, to get 
accustomed to it. 

Mary. Tuesday or Wednesday! The only thing is, I was going 
to tell you that on Monday 

Sexma. Well, we need not make our plans for Monday as yet. 
Suppose we decide to go on Tuesday to the Naval Exhibition, and 
then if you will hold Dolly and Jack by the hand when we are in 
the panorama, I can go below if I feel faint, and lie down in the 
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cockpit—but it doesn’t matter as long as the children are happy, 
and they will love it so! 

Mary. I am so glad somebody will. 

Serra (Calling through door), Do you say that the cabman has 
carried all my things upstairs? Ah, very well, Ill payhim. (To 
Mary.) Now let me see. How much will it be? I quite dis- 
approve of over-paying these people. 

Mary. The fare from the station is eighteenpence, and then 
you say you had five boxes on the top—that is another shilling. 

Sexiva. No, no, my dear—tenpence! Twopence a package. 1 
have been studying the tariff all the way: eighteenpence and ten- 
pence is two-and-fourpence, and then as he carried up the five 
boxes and the six packages, I’ll give him another sixpence—say 
three shillings in all. 

Mary. I am afraid he will hardly be satisfied with that! 

Srexiva. Ah, my dear, that is because you London people let 
yourselves be imposed upon. If my husband were here, he 
wouldn’t give a penny more; but of course when you've been 
mayor of a town you know how to deal with these people. I'll 
give him an extra sixpence to please you, especially as I want 
him to leave a telegram at the post-office as he passes. Let me 
see, where is the telegram? In my pocket,I know. (Tries to feel 
in pocket.) But I wonder where my pocket is? Ah! here’s the 
telegram. It’s to say which day the children are to come. 

Mary. I am really afraid that on Monday 

Seria. Well, if you are not sure of your plans for Monday, I 


will telegraph for them to come to-morrow, that’s much the 
simplest plan. 





(Mary tries to speak. Sexina interrupts.) 


Serna. In fact, I’ve got the telegram all written and stamped, 
saying they are to come on Saturday, as I was sure you would 
like to have them as soon as possible. (Giving telegram outside.) 
Ask the cabman to leave that on the way. Thank you! What do 
you say? 

Mary (Aside). I shall get up at seven and go to France by 
the mail. 

Sexina. He isn’t satisfied with his fare? Ask him his number, 
and say I’ll bring an action against him to-morrow! (Coming 
back.) ‘This is nice! What time does your play begin? 

Mary. A quarter-past eight. But really I am afraid it will be 
a great rush for you. Don’t you think we had better spend the 


evening quietly together? and I’ll write a note to explain why I 
havyen’t come. 
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Sexma. Nothing of the kind—I wouldn’t hear of your making 
such a sacrifice! No, no. I'll run upstairs now, and if you will 
let me have a snack of something while I am dressing—a cup of 
tea, or a piece of toast, or a wing of chicken perhaps, or some 
little thing of that sort, I shall do perfectly well. I shall be 
ready to start with you at eight o'clock, you'll see, in my helio- 
trope satin; and between the acts I can tell you the Dullington 
news, and how Dolly and Jack have been getting on with their 
lessons. Come along! (Picks up her things.) I must say it’s 
delightful to see you again, my dear little long-lost friend! 
(Goes out.) 


| Curtain. | 
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Wills. 


Te making of one’s will is hardly to be ranked among the 
pleasant duties of life. “My will,” says Slender, “I ne’er made 
my will yet, I thank heaven; I am not such a sickly creature, I 
give heaven praise.” So also Dame Quickly, when considering 
Falstaff’s spiritual concerns, hopes that “it isn’t time to think of 
making a will yet.” When David Garrick ostentatiously 
displayed to the great lexicographer his pictures, china, rare 
books and furniture at Hampton Court, the sage exclaimed, “ Ah, 
David, David! these are the things that make a death-bed 
terrible.” A story is told of a dying miser, by whose bedside 
sat the lawyer receiving instructions for the preparation of his 
last will and testament. “ ‘I give and bequeath, ” repeated the 
attorney aloud, as he commenced to write the accustomed 
formula. ‘No, no,” interrupted the sick man, “I will neither 
give nor bequeath anything; I cannot do it.” “Well then,” 
suggested the man of law, after a few moments’ consideration, 
‘suppose we say lend. ‘I lend until the last day.” ‘“ Yes, that 
will do better,” assented the unwilling testator. 

But how much soever the generality of mankind may dislike 
giving away what all would fain keep if they could, or postpone 
as long as possible the signing of what they regard as little 
better than a death warrant, forgetful that “men must endure 
their going hence, even as their coming hither,” the study of 
wills affords rare opportunity for stripping off the mask and 
discovering what have been the real affections and wishes of men ; 
illustrating, at the same time, strange manners and customs long 
passed away, as well as the state of contemporary religion, and the 
condition of various classes of the people. Thus, for example, in 
far distant times, one man would bequeath to his friend a portion 
of the merits of the good deeds which he had done in life, or per- 
chance some special reward to those who attended upon him during 
the plague, or it may be money to his old college for the purchase 
of winter stock fish; while another might leave « sum of money 
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for whipping dogs out of church, or perhaps to promote the noble 
sport of bull-baiting, which it may be: noticed was only discon- 
tinued at Wokingham so late as the year 1823. 

From the time of the Conqueror to that of Edward III. wills 
were usually written in Latin. Bequests for masses and pilgrim- 
ages abound in those early days. Thus, an Earl of Hereford 
desires that a chaplain may be sent to Jerusalem, charged to say 
masses by the way at all times that he conveniently can, for the 
souls of himself, his father and mother. The average cost of these 
masses towards the closing days of the fourteenth century appears 
to have been about three halfpence per mass; and prudential 
considerations were not always cast to the winds, for in many 
cases it was carefully stipulated that the priest should not be paid 
until the mass for repose of the soul was ended. The bellman 
seems to have gone about in towns calling upon the inhabitants 
to pray for the souls of the departed, and thus a testator leaves 
money, requiring this official to go round yearly on the anni- 
versary of his death, on behalf of his own soul and the souls of 
his father and mother. 

Gower the poet (1408)—“ Moral Gower,” as Chaucer calls 
him—bequeathed to each leper-house in the suburbs of London 
ten shillings, that the inmates might pray for him. Now an acre 
or a cow is left for the maintenance of the rood light in a parish 
church, or again some sluggish conscience is at length aroused, 
and the best beast given in satisfaction for “tithes forgotten.” 
The Earl of Devon, 1463, desires that two clergymen may go to 
every parish church in the western counties and preach a sermon 
for the salvation of his soul, while some seventy years later the 
sum of £6 13s. 4d. is left for the delivery of twenty such dis- 
courses. In 1544, Lord Mountjoy established at Westbury, Wilts, 
the first of the lecture sermons for the information of the laity in 
doctrinal points, bequests for which are so often met with in wills 
immediately subsequent to the Reformation. Land is occasionally 
left for ringing the curfew ; the feeling with regard to which was 
by no means extinct so late as the close of the sixteenth century. 
Thus we find in Bishop Hall’s fourth satire, that— 


“ Whoever gives a paire of velvet shoes 
To th’ Holy Rood, or liberally allows 
But a new rope to ring the couvre-feu bell, 
But he desires that his great deed may dwell, 
Or graven in the chancel window glasse, 
Or on his lasting tombe of plated brasse.” 


Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 1544, left directions for a 
gold cup to be made from his collar of the Order of the Garter, 
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and more recently tiny chocolate cups made out of mourning 
rings were used daily by the late Lady Palmerston in memory 
of departed friends. An old “angell” (19s.) was not an uncom- 
mon legacy; and there was a familiar saying in the seventeenth 
century that a barrister was like Balaam’s ass—only speaking 
when he sees the angel. Of such value were the state beds of 
those bygone times, that mention is constantly made of them in 
royal and noble wills. But even so late as the, Tudor period we find 
Henry VIII.’s bed contained only straw beneath all its finery ; 
and a curious order exists as to precautions to be taken against 
the possibility of intended mischief to the royal person as to 
making this bed, for the usher was to search the straw through 
with a dagger, “that there be none untruth therein, and to 
tumble over on the down bed for the better search thereof.” In 
Shakespeare’s will, March 25, 1616—a month before his death— 
when originally engrossed, no notice whatever was taken of his 
wife ; subsequently, however, a bequest was interpolated in the 
words following, “I give unto my wife my second best bed with 
its furniture,” whence Lord Campbell feared that between 
William Shakespeare and Ann Hathaway the course of true love 
had not run altogether smooth. 

Those who never cease to regret what they call the good 
old times may usefully reflect on the condition of society in 
days when a portion of a subject's goods was obliged to be 
given to the Crown or to some royal favourite, in order to pre- 
serve to the testator’s family the secure possession of the re- 
mainder, Thus, Sir Edward Howard, 1512, bequeathed to the 
King his great whistle, the insignia of office as admiral in 
the King’s fleet, ‘“‘for the strengthening of this my last will;” 
Lady Lisle bequeaths to the King her wedding ring, desiring 
him to be good lord to her three sons and two daughters, and 
a pair of gilt pots were left by the Duke of Norfolk to Wolsey, 
“that his wife may enjoy such things as are left her by his will 
and testament.” 

Bequests of hearts have been by no means uncommon. Richard 
Coeur de Lion bequeathed his heart to the canons of Rouen 
Cathedral, and in July 1838 this remarkable relic was once again 
brought to light after the lapse of six centuries ; the heart, which 
is said to have been surprisingly large, was enclosed in boxes of 
lead and silver, and withered, as it was described, to the semblance 
of a faded leaf. 

Bruce’s heart was by his dying wish entrusted to Douglas, to 
fulfil a vow, which he had been unable to execute in person, of 
visiting the sepulchre of Christ. Douglas, “tender and true,” 
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promised to fulfil his sovereign’s last request, and after Bruce's 
death, having received the heart encased in a casket of gold, set 
forth upon his mission. Proceeding to Spain, however, he fell in 
the thick of a fight with the Moors, having previous to his final 
charge cast the heart of Bruce from his breast, when he carried 
it into the ranks of the infidels, crying, “Onward as thou wert 
wont, Douglas will follow thee!” Bruce’s heart was afterwards 
recovered by Sir Simon Lockhart, by whom it was brought to 
Scotland, and buried along with the bones of Douglas in the 
Abbey of Melrose. When the remains of Bruce were disinterred 
at Dunfermline in 1819, the breast-bone was found sawn through 
so as to permit of the removal of the heart. 

In the parish church of Hammersmith is buried the heart of Sir 
Nicholas Crispe (1665), a wealthy London citizen, who also left a 
sum of money to the end that it might be refreshed once every 
year with a glass of wine, which was accordingly done for upwards 
of a century, until it became too much decayed to admit of a con- 
tinuance of the process. The heart which was intercepted by the 
Seigneur de Coucy and served up in a ragout to his wife, was the 
legacy of a dying adorer to his mistress. Sir Wm. Temple 
directed that his heart should be buried beneath a sundial in his 
garden. Kellerman left his heart to be buried on the battlefield 
of Valmy, where the first repulse was sustained by the allies. 
Napoleon desired that his heart should be conveyed to Parma to 
Maria Louisa, but he did not then foresee that she would enter a 
state ball-room at Vienna the year after his death, 1822, leaning 
on the arm of the Duke of Wellington, or stoop to a second 
marriage with her Chamberlain, Count Neipperg. 

When Madame Vermenoux (Neckar’s friend) died, as yet a 
young woman, she bequeathed her heart to Jacob Meister, making 
him at the same time swear that he would by his will direct that 
it should be buried with him in his grave. But alas! Meister 
also was then young, and by-and-by married at Ziirich a lady 
whom he had known since they were both children. He became 
a father, a grandfather, and at last died at the age of eighty years. 
But in his will were found the words, “I desire that Madame de 
Vermenoux’s heart may be buried with me in my grave.” Anxious 
as were the heirs that the last wishes should be obeyed, no one 
knew even the name of the lady, much less the whereabouts of her 
heart. At last, however, an old servant turned up who remem- 
bered having seen his master carry carefully about with him a 
small tin box which had been taken up into a garret in the house 
where Meister had last lodged. Here, at last, amid a quantity of 

old furniture it was found, and in it was a woman’s heart, which 
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now lies with Meister’s remains buried in the cemetery of 
Zirich.* 


“ As 
One who stems a stream with sand, 
Or fetters flame with flaxen band,” 


Sir John Jekyll patriotically left his fortune to pay off the 
National Debt. Many amusing stories are told of him. He was 
one day somewhat closely examining a lady no longer in the 
premiere jeunesse, with a view to establishing the existence of a 
certain covenant or agreement, when a note was passed to him 
from a member of the bar with the lines— 


“ Jekyll forbear, that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tender maid.” 


Jekyll it was who hearing one day of a brewer who had been 
drowned in his own vats, exclaimed, “ Alas, poor man, floating on 
his watery bier!” 

A Presbyterian divine left a legacy to a church at St. Ives to 
provide six Bibles yearly, for which six men and six women were 
to throw with dice every Whit-Tuesday in the church, while the 
minister prayed that the toss might be directed to the glory of 
God. Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough left £10,000 to Pitt for 
the noble defence he had made for the support of the laws of 
England, and to prevent the ruin of the country. The great 
Dean of St. Patrick’s left separately his best, second, and third 
best beaver hats, and to Mr. John Grattan a silver box, in which 
the freedom of the city of Cork had been presented to him, and in 
which he desired that the “said John should keep the tobacco he 
usually cheweth, called pigtail.” 

Many years ago an old gentleman walking on Dover pier 
dropped a gold-headed cane through one of the holes in the 
planks; when he died he left a sum of money, the interest of 
which was to go annually towards stopping up any cavities in the 
floor of the pier. And this brings to mind the fact that walking- 
sticks have frequently been left by will. Archbishop Parker left 
to the contemporary Bishop of Ely his Indian cane with a watch 
set in the top of it; Franklin bequeathed his favourite stick with 
a gold handle shaped like a cap of liberty, to George Washington. 
The gold-headed cane used by Drs. Radcliffe, Mead and others, 
whose arms are engraved upon it, was bequeathed by Baillie to 
the College of Physicians. 

Baillie, by the way, was somewhat impatient; having listened 


* «Salon de Madame Neckar.’ Viscount de Haussonville. Pp. 194-5. 
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with torture one day to the prosings of a lady who had s0 little 
the matter with her that she was going to the opera that evening, 
he had barely escaped from the room when he was recalled to be 
asked whether on her return from the play she might venture to 
eat a few oysters; “ Yes, madam,” replied the physician, “ shells 
and all.” 

Napoleon’s walking-stick of tortoiseshell was sold in London 
in 1823 for £38, along with a considerable portion of his library. 
A Scotch gentleman left directions that to each of his two 
daughters there should be given her weight in pound notes; the 
elder eventually received £51,000, and the younger and heavier 
upwards of £57,000. Lord Strathnairn bequeathed his bill for 
abating the smoke nuisance in the metropolis to the Duke of 
Westminster. An old lady, a great admirer of the novel, be- 
queathed £1000 to Mr. Charles Gibbon, author of ‘For Lack of 
Gold.’ 

Lord Camelford, grandson of Governor Pitt, who brought home 
the Regent diamond, requested that his relatives should not wear 
mourning for him. He fell in a duel fought with a Mr. Best in a 
meadow behind Holland House, and by a codicil expressed the 
wish that his body might be removed to a distant land, and to a 
place remote from the haunts of men. Switzerland was the 
chosen country, and the precise spot was marked by three trees on 
the shore of Lake St. Pierre in the canton of Berne. At the foot 
of the centre tree, as the story goes, Lord Camelford had passed 
many solitary hours contemplating the mutability of all things 
human, and he desired that this tree should be taken up, and his 
body deposited in the ground where once it grew. He left to the 
proprietors of the trees £1000 by way of compensation. 

The late Lord Newborough left explicit instructions that after 
the lapse of a certain period of time his body should be exhumed 
and re-interred on Bardley Island, to the north of Cardigan Bay. 
Nelson, by his will, drawn up October 21, 1805, when in sight of 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, distant about ten miles, 
bequeathed Emma, Lady Hamilton, as a legacy to his king and 
country, as Warren Hastings left a like appeal addressed to the 
East India Company on behalf of his “ elegant Marian.” 

Sometimes conditions are enacted; thus an estate is left to an 
eldest son provided that he does not wear a moustache; and a 
widow is to be fined from £20 to £30 a year if she refused to 
wear @ widow's cap. Lord Chesterfield left his money to his 
nephew on condition that he should never goto Newmarket under 
a fine of £5000, and further that he should pay a like sum for 
every £100 he lost at gaming in public places; the sums were to 
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be handed over to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, to be 
applied to the uses of their cathedral church. Lord Byron left 
his daughter Allegra £5000, provided that she did not marry a 
native of Great Britain. In 1796 a man died in London who had 
acquired in business a fortune of £60,000, all which he left to his 
cousin on condition that every day he should pass from two to 
three hours on Change; if this were once omitted, save on account 
of sickness satisfactorily proven, the money was to pass to certain 
charitable institutions. 

It is generally understood that the Duchess of Richmond, 
erewhile Frances Stuart, the great beauty of the Court of 
Charles II., so admired by Pepys, is referred to in Pope’s lines— 


“ But thousands die, without or this or that, 
Die and endow a college or a cat.”— 


Moral Essays, Ess. iii. 94. 


During the latter years of her life, after the death of her 
husband at Elsinore (he was ambassador to Denmark), she remained 
in seclusion, dividing her time between cards and cats. She died 
1702, and by her will left several favourite cats to different female 
friends, with legacies for their support. Lord Chesterfield also 
left life-pensions to his cats and their offspring. 

There is nothing very singular about this attachment to the 
feline race. Petrarch had his cat embalmed and placed in a niche 
in his apartment. The Duke of Norfolk’s favourite cat made her 
way down the chimney into the room in which he was confined by 
Elizabeth in the Tower; and it is said that Wolsey used to 
accommodate his pet cat with part of his seat when he gave an 
audience, and Mahomet once cut off the sleeve of his robe rather 
than disturb the favourite who slept upon it. 

But cats have not been the only animals provided for by wills. 
When Lord Eldon bequeathed his dog Pincher to his daughter, ke 
left also an annual allowance of £8 for his food and maintenance. 
Professor Winslow, who died at Copenhagen, 1811, desired that 
his carriage-horses should be shot, lest they should be ill-treated 
by those into whose hands they might fall; and an English lady 
of quality actually left her dog sole executor of her last will. “I 
have great cause of complaint,” she says, “ against the men; they 
are of no value, either physical or moral ; my lovers are fickle and 
deceitful, my so-called friends false and perfidious.” 

A gentleman who died 1805, at Knightsbridge, left a pension 
of £25 to four dogs, descendants of a faithful animal who saved 
his life when attacked by brigands while travelling in Italy. 
A wealthy London widow bequeathed to a pet parrot, the 
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faithful companion of twenty-four years, an annuity of £200, the 
bird to be produced twice a year, failing which all payments were 
to cease. 

Luttrell detested the sight of monkeys. They reminded him, 
he said, too vividly of poor relations; but such notions have not 
been universally held, for a lady who died in 1828 left the sum of 
£10 to her monkey, and £5 each to her cat and dog; in case of 
death, the money to be divided among the survivors, and finally 
to revert to a daughter, to whom she gave the preference on 
account of her very numerous family. Madame du Deffand 
bequeathed her favourite dog Touton to her old friend Horace 
Walpole. The Count de la Mirandole, who died at Lucca, 1825, 
left a legacy to a pet carp which he had kept for twenty years in 
a bowl in his room;* and in Hamburg an annuity was left, not 
long ago, for the benefit of the swans which adorn the famous 
Alster lake in that city. 

Lady Frances Wilson, daughter of Lord Aylesbury, was one day 
informed that a man who had recently died in a Pimlico lodging 
had left her a valuable estate in Hants. Incredulous, she went 
up to town, and recognised there the remains of a man who had 
very frequently annoyed her by staring at her at the opera. The 
same man had also bequeathed £4000 to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and £1000 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
neither of whom had been aware of his existence. This hardly 
bears out the truth of the saying of Porson, who, when told that 
Pretyman had been left a large estate by a person who had only 
seen him once, remarked “ that it would not have happened if the 
person had seen him a second time.” 

Jeremy Bentham bequeathed his body to Dr. Southwood Smith 
for dissection, desiring that a public lecture might be delivered 
over it to medical students and the public generally. Clothed in 
his usual attire, Bentham’s skeleton is still kept in University 
College. 

Dr. Mounsey, the friend of Sir Robert Walpole, who drew his 
own teeth by fastening a piece of string round the offender, the 
other end being passed through a perforated bullet with which a 
pistol was charged, bequeathed his body for dissection, his old 
velvet coat to one friend, and the buttons of it to another. 

The widow of the Duke of Northumberland, who lost his head 
in connection with Lady Jane Grey, thus, however, concludes her 
will: “In no wise let me be opened after I am dead. I have not 
been used to be very bold afore women, much more would I be 
loathe to come into the hands of any living man, be he physician 


* *Peignot, Choix de Testamens rémarquables.’ Paris, 1829, passim. 
VOL, Cv. 2£E 
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or surgeon.” On the other hand, the lady patient of a Manchester 
surgeon repaid his professional services by bequeathing to him 
£25,000 on condition that her body should be embalmed, and that 
once every year he should look upon her face in presence of two 
witnesses. 

John of Gaunt directed that his body should be kept above 
ground for forty days, and that on the day of burial ten great 
tapers should be burnt round his body in the name of the ten 
commandments which he had so wickedly transgressed, and 
“besides these ten, seven in memory of the seven works of 
charity which I have neglected, and besides these seven, five 
others for my five senses which I have negligently wasted, and 
over and above all the aforesaid tapers, I will that there be three 
in honour of the Blessed Trinity.” . 

Queen Caroline desired to be buried in a cedar coffin with the 
inscription a la reine outragée d Angleterre ; but David Martinet 
of Calcutta, who, by-the-way, bequeathed his debts to Mr. Vansit- 
tart, Governor of Bengal, desired that “his body might be stowed 
away in his old green chest to save expense.” Some thirty years 
ago a director of a leading joint-stock bank left by clause in his 
will a sum of £3000 to be applied to the erection of a statue of 
himself in Norwood Cemetery ; a contrast to the last wishes of 
Speaker Lenthal, who directed that no monument whatever should 
be put over him, save only a plain stone with the words— 


“ Vermis sum.” 
“Nor let my homely death embroidered be 
With scutcheon or with elegy.” 


The story of the Sussex miller is well known, who desired to be 
buried on his head, so that as the world was to be turned topsy- 
turvy, he would come all right at the proper moment; and the 
Lymington register, 1736, records how Sam Baldwin, sojourner of 
that parish, was immersed without the Needles, sans cérémonie, on 
the 20th day of May, in compliance with his expressed wishes, in 
order that his wife might be unable to carry out her oft-repeated 
threat of dancing upon his grave. 

It has been remarked that the disinheriting of relations is 
mostly for venial offences and not for base actions. The last 
Irish Lord Fitzwilliam left his property to Lord Onslow ; but one 
morning at breakfast the intended heir, after helping himself to 
cream, caught the last drop upon the rim of his cup, which was 
thus brought into contract with the edge of the cream jug. Lord 
Fitzwilliam contended that this was an ill-bred action, and, as the 
offender persisted in ridiculing the objection, his name was forth- 
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with erased from the will. Isaac Casaubon left no part of his 
goods to his son who had joined the Church of Rome, but “ onlye 
one cup of the value of thirty crowns.” Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu cut off her son with a guinea, and when Sheridan 
threatened to cut off his eldest son with a shilling, the retort was 
made, “Couldn’t you give it me at once, if you happen to have 
such a thing about you?” 

The Earl of Stafford married at St. Germain, 1694, the eldest 
daughter of the Count de Grammont ; in his will he thus expresses 
himself: “I leave to the very worst of women who is guilty of 
everything that is bad, the daughter of M. Grammont, a 
Frenchman, whom I have unfortunately married, forty-five brass 
halfpence with which to buy a pullet for supper, a greater sum 
than her father can often give her, he being the worst of men and 
his wife the worst of women. Had I only known their characters 
I had never married their daughter nor made myself so unhappy.” 

The attaching the name of a barony to a jewel or drinking 
cup, and the conveyance of manors by the delivery of them to be 
held in evidence of possession, is by no means rare. The horn of 
Ulphus at York, the Pusey horn, and the enamelled cup called the 
Luck of Eden Hall, are among the best known instances. The 
Pusey horn, indeed, carries us back to the days of Canute, and 
was produced in Court so late as 1685, before Judge Jefferies, and 
admitted to be the identical horn by which Canute had conveyed 
the manor of Pusey seven hundred years before. 

The first Earl of Cork left to the Lord Primate during his life, 
but to be returned to the heir to the earldom at the archishop’s 
death, his best jewel called Sir Walter Rawleigh’s stone, a large 
sapphire still preserved by the Boyles, and long reported to have 
belonged to the ring which Lady Nottingham received from 
Essex to be handed over to Queen Elizabeth; it is considered 
more probable, however, that it was the token on receipt of which 
James I. was to understand that he had succeeded to the English 
throne. Thrown out of the window of the room in Richmond 
Palace in which Elizabeth died, it was caught by a mounted 
messenger, and carried to Scotland with the greatest despatch. 

In a long list of legacies Napoleon appears to have over- 
looked no one who had any sort of claim upon him. Perhaps 
the most remarkable clause in his will is that by which 
he leaves a legacy of 100,000 francs to the sub-officer Cantillon, 
who had been tried and acquitted on the charge of having 
endeavoured to assassinate the Duke of Wellington, an attempt 
which is thus alluded to by his intended victim in a last testament 
made 1818, and commencing with the words: “The recent 
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attempt upon my life leading me to believe that I may be some 
day cut off in a moment,” etc. 

Napoleon goes on to say that he had caused the Duc d’Enghien 
to be arrested and tried, omitting, however, to add the word 
executed. During his exile, the ex-Emperor laid the blame of the 
final catastrophe upon Talleyrand, but it was Fouché who gave 
utterance to the well-known saying which has passed into a 
proverb: “ This is worse than a crime—it is a blunder.” 

Napoleon likewise left 100,000 francs each to Larry, his 
surgeon-in-chief, and to Cambronne, of whom it was said that 
when quarter was offered to him at Waterloo, he answered 
heroically, “ La Garde meurt mais ne se rend pas,” though after- 
wards he was found alive and well among the prisoners at 
Brussels. ‘“ Larry,” added the ex-Emperor, “is the most upright 
man I have ever known.” He was a man full of professional 
resource. When the horse of Marshal Lannes stumbled and fell 
on_ his rider in crossing the Pyrenees (1808) Larry ordered the 
reeking skin of a recently flayed sheep to be sewn round the 
crushed body of the Marshal, who shortly fell asleep, and no bones 
being luckily broken, was able to direct the operations at the 
Battle of Tudela some five days later. But even Larry’s skill 
could not prevail when six months later the poor Marshal’s legs 
were carried away by a cannon shot at Essling. 

Many celebrated men have neglected to settle their affairs ; 
Ben Jonson, Dryden, and Sir Isaac Newton all died intestate, 
Bacon insolvent; and the epigram on Butler’s monument in the 


Abbey sufficiently explains why he and many others like him 
never made a will :— 


“The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown: 
He asks for bread, and he receives a stone.” 


“ Wills,” said Lord Coke, “and the construction of them do 
more perplex a man than any other, and to make a certain con- 
struction of them exceedeth jurisprudentium artem.” An old 
proverb says that every man is either a fool or a physician at 
forty ; Sir H. Halford happening one day to quote the saying to 
a circle of friends, Canning humorously inquired, “Sir Henry, 
mayn’t he be both?” At any rate, experience teaches that 
lawyers who draw their own wills sometimes make great mistakes. 
Sir Samuel Romi!’’’s will was improperly worded, Chief Baron 
Thompson’s will became the subject of Chancery proceedings, 


while the will of Bradley, the eminent conveyancer, was actually 
set aside by Lord Thurlow. 
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Many wills have been written in verse, and a will chalked upon 
a corn-bin, and another inscribed by a sick man upon his pillow, 
have, it is said, been filed in the days of Doctors’ Commons. One 
of the briefest of wills—that of Kenneth Macaulay, 1865—is thus 


worded, “£1000 to my brother Tom; all the rest to my dearest 
wife absolutely.” 
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Chachkeray’s Loudon. 


“No other celebrity, be he writer, statesman, artist, actor, seemed 
so thoroughly a portion of London.” Thus wrote Mr. Hannay on 
the occasion of the great novelist’s death, and few writers have 
drawn a more vivid picture of fashionable life in the London of 
half a century ago than Thackeray. And to-day the ever-onward 
march of metropolitan improvement is sweeping away in quick 
succession the few remaining landmarks of the city he knew. 
Where are Vauxhall, the Cave of Harmony, or Astley’s, to say 
nothing of Bagnigge Wells and the White Conduit House? The 
Fleet Prison and the Sponging House seem as far off from us as 
the days when sheep-stealing was punishable with death. 

And not only are the local habitations of many of his characters, 
together with the scenes they frequented, disappearing, but the 
spirit of the times is quite other than when Thackeray wrote. 
The huge chariots with their hammercloths are becoming—save 
on a Drawing-Room day—as rare as the powdered hair and plush 
breeches of Jeames’s successors. 

The clubs, too, of to-day have not quite the same social 
importance as when Major Pendennis trod Pall Mall, and Barnes 
Newcome formed one of the group in the window of Bays’. 

Thackeray’s first acquaintance with London, as he tells us in 
‘The Four Georges,’ was made during the period of mourning for 
the loss of the Princess Charlotte, the hope of the Empire. 
“With my childish attendant,” he says, “I remember peeping 
through the colonnade at Carlton House and seeing the abode of 
the Prince Regent. I can yet see the Guards pacing before the 
Palace. What Palace? The Palace exists no more than the 
Palace of Nebuchadnezzar: it is but a name now.” It was in the 
year 1828 that these columns supporting nothing, which formed 
the colonnade in front of Carlton House, were pulled down, and 
Waterloo Place was opened up. 

The world of school must have been, at times, trying to one of 
Thackeray’s sensitive disposition, but no school has been more 
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immortalised in literature than the Charterhouse by its old pupil 
—that hospital of Grey Friars with its memories of Addison and 
Steele, where the “Codd” colonel stood amongst the poor 
brethren uttering the responses to the Psalm for Founder’s Day, 
and where he murmured his final “adswm.” Here Thackeray 
sent Clive Newcome, Philip Firmin, and little Rawdon Crawley, 
and in his later writings endearing memories gather around the 
old school which appears as Slaughter-House in ‘Fitz-Boodle’s 
Confessions.’ 

Though long since removed to the clearer air of Godalming, 
the associations of the Charterhouse are nevertheless indissolubly 
bound to the neighbourhood of Smithfield—the Smiffle of school- 
boy parlance—and it was in the chapel of the venerable building 
that Thackeray made his last appearance in public to comme- 
morate, with other old Cistercians, the praises of Thomas Sutton, 
the pious founder. What reader of ‘The Newcomes’ does not 
remember the beautiful description of the Hospital and its black- 
gowned pensioners, or of the old Hall— an old Hall? many old 
halls, old staircases, old passages, old chambers decorated with old 
portraits, walking in the midst of which we walk, as it were, in 
the early seventeenth century. To others than Cistercians, Grey 
Friars is a dreary place possibly. Nevertheless the pupils 
educated there love to revisit it, and the oldest of us grow young 
again for an hour or two as we come back into those scenes of 
childhood.” It was in one of the little houses of Washhouse 
Court, on the left of the northern quadrangle, that the ‘ Colonel ’ 
answered to his name as the chapel bell began to toll. 

In the year 1837, Thackeray, then newly married, went to live 
in Great Coram Street, which extends from Woburn Place to 
Brunswick Square. It was while living in this rather melancholy 
street—which takes its name from Captain Coram, the founder of 
the Foundling Hospital—that the celebrated offer to illustrate 
‘Pickwick’ was made. Scattered allusions to places in this 
neighbourhood are to be met with in many of his works, the early 
ones in particular. Thus Titmarsh and his wife lodge in Lamb's 
Conduit Street, as we gather from ‘The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond.’ ‘On Sundays,” he tells us, “we had a holiday and 
saw the dear little children eat their boiled beef and potatoes at 
the Foundling, and heard the beautiful music.” 

Later on the same couple removed to a genteel house in Bernard 
Street, Russell Square, where Mrs. Hoggarty insisted upon their 
establishing a servant in livery—a boy of about sixteen. Followed 
by this same boy with his great gold-headed stick, Aunt Hoggarty 

and Mary Titmarsh used to walk gravely up and down the New 
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Road. Mr. Roundhead, the head clerk in the Independent West 
Diddlesex Fire and Life Insurance Company, lived in Myddelton 
Square, Pentonville, a name which commemorates Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, the inventor of the artificial New River which was 
opened in 1620. 

Again, from the ‘ Yellowplush Papers’ we gather that Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Altamont lived at Cannon Row, Islington, in a 
house as comfortable as could be; as Jeames has it: ‘“ Carpited 
from top to to’, pore’s rates small, furnitur elygant, and three 
deomestix.” 

It was while Thackeray was living in Great Coram Street that 
he no doubt gathered his knowledge of the more out-of-the-way 
parts of London such as Sadler’s Wells, where Titmarsh and his 
friend Gus Hoskins enjoyed themselves half-price, and may have 
heard T. P. Cooke as William in Black-eyed Susan. James 
Yellowplush moreover informs us that while his master, Mr. Bago 
of Pentonville, was at the opera or the play, “he went to skittles 
or to White Condick Gardens.” This once popular place of 
amusement suffered the fate of the rest of the once numerous 
suburban spas and tea-gardens, and was pulled down in 1849. It 
has been said that George Cruikshank derived not a little of his 
early knowledge of Cockney manners and customs from personal 
observations at White Conduit House. 

Another popular resort of the last century which has dis- 
appeared in the site of the Phoenix Brewery was Bagnigge Wells, 
where the author of the ‘ Book of Snobs’ tells us he was taking 
the waters, when he fell in with the objectionable Lieutenant- 
Colonel Snobley with his flaming bandanna, lacquered whiskers, 
and odour of musk. Guilford Street, Brunswick Square, is 
mentioned in the ballad of ‘ Eliza Davis’ related by Policeman X, 
who heard the story, being on duty “at the Pleace Hoffice, 
Clerkenwell.” Here the Foundling Chapel is mentioned once 
more :— 


“P’raps you know the Fondling Chapel 
Vere the little children sings, 
(Lor! I likes to hear on Sundies 
Them there pooty little things !)” 


As everyone knows the Sedleys lived in Russell Square, and 
No. 96 was the abode of the Osbornes. The neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden was familiar to Thackeray from his almost boyish 
days, and he has described it with picturesque accuracy as it was 
in his day—“ the two great national theatres on one side, a church- 
yard full of mouldy but undying celebrities on the other ; a fringe 
of houses studded in every part with anecdote or history; an 
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arcade often more gloomy and deserted than a cathedral aisle; a 
rich cluster of brown old taverns ... .” 

At the Bedford Hotel or Coffee-House he used to put up in 
early life, though it was then only in name the old coffee-house 
which had been once “the emporium of wit, the seat of criticism, 
and the standard of taste,” when nightly crowded with polite 
scholars and wits, jokes and bon mots were passed from box to 
box. It was more particularly patronised by theatrical celebrities, 
among whom were Sheridan and Garrick. 

In ‘The Newcomes’ the author speaks of the days ‘‘ when the 
acme of pleasure seemed to be to meet Jones of Trinity at the 
Bedford, and to make an arrangement with him and with King of 
Corpus (who was staying at the Colonnade) . . . . to dine at the 
Piazza, go to the play and see Braham in Fra Diavolo, and end 
the frolic evening by partaking of supper and a song at the Cave 
of Harmony.” 

It was at Evans's, or the Cave of Harmony, that the Colonel 
found so much to object to in the singing of Captain Costigan. 
Few houses have witnessed so many changes of fortune as this 
one in the north-west corner of Covent Garden, from the date of 
its building in the reign of the Second Charles. In 1774 this 
former home of Sir Kenelm Digby was opened as a family hotel, 
and then passed (after various other changes in the proprietorship) 
into the hands of Mr. Evans of Covent Garden Theatre. The 
large dining-saloon known as the “Star,” from the celebrity of 
its patrons, became famous for its music, which continued to be a 
prominent feature of Evans’s after 1844, when the property had 
become vested in John, more popularly known as “ Paddy,” Green. 
Thackeray was one of the many men of letters who frequented the 
house, and it has been told us how one day, while ‘The Newcomes’ 
was in course of publication, Mr. Lowell, who was then in London, 
met him in the street, serious in manner, and with looks telling 
of weariness and application, and how in response to the kindly 
inquiry in the poet’s eyes he said: “Come into Evans’s and I'll 
tell you all about it. I have killed the Colonel.” 

Another home of lyrical talent was the tavern No. 20 Maiden 
Lane, known as the “Cider Cellars,” the favourite haunt of Pro- 
fessor Porson, and for many years one of the chosen resorts of the 
Bohemian world. This was no doubt the prototype of the 
Fielding’s Head, at which was held the little club called the Back 
Kitchen, whereof we read in ‘Pendennis.’ Here it will be re- 
membered, Pen’ and Warrington and Foker met from time to 
time, and listened to melodies of the British Brandy-and-water 
school of song. Captain Costigan, too, was equally at home 
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here, and delighted whilst he swaggered at the singers’ table to 
order glasses of brandy-and-water for his acquaintances, 

The nightly routine of pleasure of a young buck about town is 
given us in ‘Sketches and Travels in London,’ where Mr. Grigg 
is described as going every night of his life to two theatres, to 
the Casino, to Weippert’s balls, to the Café de Haymarket, to Bob 
Sloggers’s, the boxing-house, and to the harmonic meetings at the 
“ Kidney Cellars.” 

In the ‘ Adventures of Philip’ we catch another glimpse of the 
favourites of stage and song in Thackeray’s early days, when (xs 
he says elsewhere) “ every muscle of mind and body was in healthy 
action, when the world was new as yet, and one moved over it 
spurred onwards by good spirits and the delightful capability to 
enjoy. If ever we feel young afterwards, itis with the comrades 
of that time, the tunes we hum in our old age are those we learned 
then.” 

He speaks of the chivalrous Charles Kemble, “ my Mirabel, my 
Mercutio, my princely Falconbridge,” of his adorable daughter, the 
classic Young, the glorious Long Tom Coffin. If the opera Semi- 
ramide or the Donna dei Lago was voted slow, there were the 
concerts in Maiden Lane near Covent Garden, where could be 
heard “the most celestial glees over a supper of fizzing sausages 
and mashed potatoes, such as the world has never seen since.” Or 
again they might betake themselves to the pit at the Adelphi, and 
see jolly John Reeve, laugh till they were fit to drop, and stay 
till the curtain was down. 

Of other London amusements there is ample mention in the 
pages of Thackeray—few of them spared to us by the remorseless 
hand of Time. Tout passe—where is Vauxhall, in whose gardens 
Jos’ indulged too freely in the rack punch, and where Pen had his 
little flirtation with Fanny Bolton. Is Greenwich as popular as 
when Major Sir Francis Clavering and Harry Foker dined there ? 
Has not even Astley’s recently disappeared from amongst us— 
that amphitheatre so well described by “ Boz,” where Colonel 
Newcome took the children and joined in their appreciation of the 
performance? Richmond, however, the spot which Blanche 
Amory vowed she adored equally with Greenwich, knows no 
diminution of its popularity, and is one of the few places of amuse- 
ment mentioned by Thackeray over which we need not cry 
“Ichabod.” 

The Temple, with its old-world courts and cloisters, and its 
endless associations, had a fascination for Thackeray, and is often 
alluded to in his works. About the year 1846, he seems to have 
occupied chambers at 10, Crown Office Row in that locality— 
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his friend Tom Taylor having a set of rooms in the same 
building. It was in Parchment Buildings that Philip Firmin 
gave his call-supper on being called to the Bar, and delighted the 
audience with the song of “‘ Doctor Luther,” anent wine, woman, 
and song. 

In Lamb Court, Pen shared chambers with his noble-hearted 
friend Warrington, and was visited there by; his uncle, the 
Major, who had great difficulty in climbing up the abominable 
black stairs to the third story, to be mistaken at last for the beer 
which Warrington had been anxiously expecting. Here too, in 
‘The Newcomes,’ we find the same occupants visited by the Colonel 
and Clive. It will not be forgotten likewise, that Mr. Deuceace, 
the youngest son of the Earl of Crabs, is described by James 
Yellowplush as “a barrystir, that is, he lived in Pump Cort, 
Temple: a wulgar naybrood witch praps my readers don’t no. 
Suffiz to say, it’s on the confines of the citty, and the choasen 
abode of the lawyers of this metrappolish.” 

Shepherd’s Inn might be any of the quaint old inns of Chancery, 
which are so fast disappearing from modern London. Thackeray 
has described it with more minuteness than usual—the quadrangle 
approached by curious passages and ambiguous smoky alleys, on 
which the sun has forgotten to shine, “slop-sellers, brandy-ball 
and hard-bake vendors, purveyors of theatrical prints for youth, 
dealers in dingy furniture and bedding suggestive of anything 
but sleep, line the narrow walls and dark casements with their 
wares. The doors are many-belled, and crowds of dirty children 
form endless groups about the steps or around the shell-fish 
dealers’ trays in these courts, whereof the damp pavements resound 
with pattens and are drabbled with a never-failing mud.” From 
this vivid picture we can imagine the Clement’s Inn of half a 
century ago, when as yet the New Law Courts were not. Here 
Captain Costigan had his abode, and pretty Fanny Bolton dwelt 
at the Porter’s Lodge. 

It is, however, when we arrive at St. James’s, Mayfair, and 
other districts of the West End, that we meet with the majority 
of the novelist’s characters. Who does not connect Becky 
Sharp with the little house in Curzon Street on the south side? 
Would Major Pendennis have been equally happy in any other 
locality but Bury Street and St. James’s, the very centre of club- 
land? Thackeray’s topography is sometimes rather vague—inten- 
tionally so, no doubt—and it is therefore a little difficult to pick 
out the identical street he would have us recognise under the 
disguise of Walpole or Bolingbroke or Beau Nash. By common 
consent,Gaunt Square is Berkeley Square—“ Buckley,” as “Jeames” 
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calls it in one of the ballads—and Lansdowne House may have 
been imagined as the residence of that virtuous nobleman the 
Marquess of Steyne. Hill Street may be meant by Great Gaunt 
Street, where Becky, it will be remembered, first made the 
acquaintance of Sir Pitt Crawley in so unconventional a manner. 
Of Walpole Street, we only know that it was situated in May- 
fair, and that when the Rev. Charles Honeyman abode there, the 
street had quite faded away into lodgings, private hotels, doctors’ 
houses and the like. Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, of which he was 
the incumbent, was close by, and we may perhaps recognise 
Curzon Chapel where Parson Keith in the last century attained 
so much notoriety in connection with clandestine marriages. 
Here it was that in 1752, James, Duke of Hamilton, married the 
beautiful Miss Elizabeth Gunning, at half past twelve at night, 
“with a ring of the bed curtain,” as Horace Walpole informs us. 
Under the chapel were the wine vaults belonging to Mr. Sherrick. 
The Running Footman public-house, frequented by Ridley and 
other gentlemen’s gentlemen, is situated in Hayes Mews, between 
Charles Street and Hill Street, and is of considerable interest 
to lovers of oldsignboards. Below the figure of the gaily-dressed 
individual, stick in hand, is the legend “I am the only running 
footman.” In this neighbourhood, at little Cragg’s Buildings, lived 
J.J.’s greatest friend and benefactor next to Miss Cann, namely, Miss 
Flinders, “ who takes in dressmaking for the neighbouring maid- 
servants, and has a small establishment of lollipops, theatrical 
characters, and ginger-beer for the boys.” About Lady Kew’s 
residence there is no doubt. It was in Queen Street, Mayfair, 
that Barnes Newcome found her cowering over a bed-candle and 
a furtive tea-pot in the back drawing-room. The newspapers were 
not even off the blinds, for her ladyship was but passing through 
from a tour of visits in the North to another tour of visits some- 
where else. Here she was conveniently situated as regards Lady 
Whittlesea’s Chapel, and the ministrations of Charles Honeyman. 
Sir Brian Newcome lived in Park Lane, and in the same situa- 
tion old Miss Crawley had an exceedingly snug and well-appointed 
house, dividing her time between her French novels and her fat 
spaniel. Mrs. Hobson Newcome had her receptions, “ alternate 
Thursdays,” in the less aristocratic though eminently respectable 
neighbourhood of Bryanston Square. The Claverings and Blanche 
Amory resided in a sumptuously-furnished house in Grosvenor 
Place, which does not, however, interest us as much as the lodgings 
of that worldly-minded man of fashion, Major Pendennis, who 
could not face the day without his two hours’ toilet, without 
his early cup of tea, without his Morning Post. We think of 
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him making his appearance in Pall Mall, invariably at a quarter 
past ten, “with the best-blacked boots in all London, with a 
checked morning cravat that never was rumpled until dinner-time, 
a buff waistcoat which bore the crown of his sovereign on the 
buttons,” and linen, spotless enough to have excited the admiration 
of Mr. Brummel himself. Many another such must Thackeray 
have noted whilst residing in chambers at 88 St. James’s Street 
in 1843. It was in this house, close to where now stands the 
Conservative Club, that he began and finished ‘The Luck of 
Barry Lyndon.’ 

Few men could speak with more authority on the subject of 
clubs than Thackeray; himself a member of the Garrick, the 
Atheneum, and the Reform, he has left us an inimitable collection 
of club portraits. And not only does the club bore and the club 
snob live in his pages, but he has given us many sketches of club- 
life, its pleasant as well as its mean and petty side, from which can 
be gathered an excellent idea of the social life of his day. The 
Garrick Club which Thackeray knew, and which was one of his 
favourite haunts, was then situated in King Street, Covent Garden. 
Here at one of the annual dinners given on Shakespeare’s birthday 
he said, “ We the happy initiated never speak of itas the Garrick : 
to us it is the G., the little G., the dearest place in the world.” 

Doctor Firmin and Philip, we are told, lived in Old Parr, that is 
old Burlington Street, the habitation for generations of surgeons 
and physicians. The description of this gloomy old street from 
which fashion has departed, leads the author to moralize over the 
changes and chances incident to different London neighbourhoods, 
“T like,” he says, “ to walk among the Hebrews of Wardour Street, 
and fancy the place as it once was, crowded with chairs and gilt 
chariots and torches flashing in the hands of the running footmen.” 
He remembers that Golden Square was once the resort of the 
aristocracy, and Monmouth Street, where now hang Mr. Moses’ 
bargains of turned old clothes very cheap, the delight of the 
genteel world. At the Pantheon in Oxford Street, where once 
figured Selwyn and Walpole, March and Carlisle, one cannot even 
purchase to-day the feeble pomatums, music, glass-ware, and 
baby-linen of which Thackeray speaks. 

The artists’ quarter was also dear to him, and we have many 
descriptions of Bohemia and its pleasant life scattered through 
his works. Thornhaugh Street, where Ridley the Royal 
Academician lived, is perhaps the same as Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, where we find J.J. established in the Newcomes in 
apartments once occupied by Clive after the Colonel’s return to 
India. That gallant officer we know had taken, in conjunction 
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with his friend Mr. Binnie, No. 120 Fitzroy Square, a vast but 
melancholy house which had not long since been a ladies’ school 
in an unprosperous condition. The scar left by Madam Latour’s 
brass plate may still be seen on the tall black door cheerfully 
ornamented in the style of the end of the last century with a 
funereal urn in the centre of the entry, garlands and the skulls of 
rams at each corner. This building was owned by the same Mr. 
Sherrick who possessed the wine vaults underneath Lady Whittle- 
sea’s Chapel. It was in an old street in Soho that the “Haunt” 
was situated, “ where painters, sculptors, men of letters, actors used 
to congregate, passing pleasant hours in rough kindly com- 
munion.” Its old frequenters would hardly know the neighbour- 
hood of Soho were they to revisit it to-day, with the broad 
Shaftesbury Avenue running through its midst. Clive tried his 
’prentice hard at painting in Gandish’s Studio here; and we know 
that Becky Sharp’s caricatures of Miss Pinkerton were the 
delight of Newman Street, Gerrard Street, and the artists’ 
quarter. 

Clive, in his many flittings from lofty chambers in Hanover 
Square to the regions of Tyburnia, at length took lodgings in 
Howland Street near Fitzroy Square. Here it was that Rosy 
died; “the poor little flower had bloomed for its little day, and 
pined and withered and perished.” 

In the year 1846 Thackeray moved from the “ dear old street of 
clubs and cribs” to No. 13 Young Street, Kensington, at the east 
end of the High Street. Here it was that the novelist said to 
Mr. Fields: “Go down on your knees, vou rogue, for here 
‘Vanity Fair’ was-penned, and I will go (own with you, for I 
have a high opinion of that little work myselt. ‘his house—now 
No. 16 — was Thackeray’s residence until 1853, during which 
period, in the year of the Great Exhibition, he first appeared in 
public as a lecturer in the “ English Humourists” at Willis’s Rooms. 
Here Charlotte Bronté first met the author, whom she pictured 
as the great social regenerator of his age. From Young Street 
Thackeray removed to 36 Onslow Square, where he was living in 
1858, when he stood unsuccessfully for Oxford City, and commenced 
the editorship of the Cornhill Magazine. 

In his later works we find many references to the old Court 
suburb; and no reader of ‘Esmond’ can forget the little house 
in Kensington Square, the residence of Lady Castlewood and of 
Beatrice. Here James Stuart, the Prince from St. Germains, 
lodged, passing for the time as Lord Castlewood. From the 
window of the King’s Arms at the corner of the High Street, the 
trumpets of Argyle’s old regiment were heard blowing, and at 
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Palace Gate the proclamation of George as King shattered the 
last hopes of the Stuart line on that Sunday morning in August 
1714. 

From Onslow Square, where ‘ The Newcomes’ ‘ The Virginians,’ 
and the ‘Lectures on the Four Georges’ had seen the light, 
Thackeray removed to a house in Palace Gardens, which he 
subsequently pulled down and rebuilt from his own designs, in red 
brick with stone facings. This house he continued to occupy 
until his death on Christmas Eve, 1863. For descriptions of the 
poor and their dwellings, or of lifein the East End of London, we 
must go to other authors than Thackeray. The dismal story of 
Catherine Hayes, who was burned at Tyburn in 1726 for the 
murder of her husband, was written by way of an antidote to the 
then prevailing taste for sensational literature. This tale, 
supposed to be told by one Ikey Solomons, junior, of Horse- 
monger Lane, is an early and almost unique example of his skill 
in a kind of writing with which he had no sympathy. This field, 
which others had made their own, he soon abandoned. But of 
the seamy side of life, as experienced by ruined gamblers or out- 
at-elbows men of fashion in the sponging-house or debtors’ prison, 
we have many descriptions. 

Lord Beaconsfield, in ‘ Henrietta Temple,’ as well as Thackeray, 
has portrayed Sloman’s sponging-house, the temporary abode of 
the impecunious Colonel Crawley, “splendid with dirty old gilt 
cornices, dingy yellow satin hangings,” and the like; “a quick- 
eyed Jew boy locks and unlocks the door for visitors, and a dark- 
eyed maid in curling papers brings in the tea.” 

Just opposite the sponging-house in Cursitor Street, John Scott 
lived in lodgings, with the pretty wife with whom he had run 
away in the days before fame had come to him as Lord Eldon. 
Rawdon Crawley, it will be remembered, had for society in durance 
vile “ Captain Ragg and the Honourable Deuceace, who lived when 
at home in the Temple.” “ There’s a doctor of divinity upstairs ” 
continues Moss, “and five gents in the coffee-room who know a 
good glass of wine when they see it; there is a tably d’hote at 
half-past five in the front parlour, and cards and music after- 
wards.” 

Barry Lyndon died an inmate of the Fleet Prison—where he 
had lived for nineteen years—of delirium tremens, according to the 
prison records. His old mother, who attained a prodigious old 
age, shared this retreat with her son, with whom daily disputes 
took place. Another inmate of the Fleet was Captain Shandon, 
who employed himself in writing the famous prospectus for the 
Pall Mall Gazette. For the Captain we must read Dr. Maginn, 
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who, while in the Fleet, concocted the greater part of Punch’s 
Almanac for 1841. 

In the ‘Great Hoggarty Diamond’ we are told that Titmarsh 
was taken off to the sponging-house in Cursitor Street, “ very 
like ten thousand other houses in our dark City of London. 
There was a dirty passage and a dirty stair, and from the passage 
two dirty doors let into two filthy rooms which had strong bars at 
the windows, and yet withal an air of horrible finery.” After- 
wards we find him at the Fleet, “an awful place! not for the 
sadness, strangely enough, as I thought, but for the gaiety of it ; 
for the long prison galleries were, I remember, full of life and a 
sort of grave bustle.” 

Some of the more interesting associations of London with 
Thackeray and his characters have now been touched on; much 
more, doubtless, did space permit, could be said of his references 
to the City—the Bank of Newcome Brothers, the Bundlecomb Bank 
in Lothbury, the swindling Insurance Company at their splendid 
stone mansion in Cornhill, whereof we read in the ‘Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, and many others. But after all it is in the 
West End, and in the follies and fashions of its life, that the main 
interest of Thackeray’s writings pre-eminently lies. 














